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"THE sudden death of Rachmaninoff came as a profound 
shock to his almost countless admirers. Had he lived two 
more days only, Rachmaninoff would have entered his 7oth 
year and preparations had been completed in many musical 
centres for honouring his birthday by special concerts of his 
works. 


This great Russian, who was born in Orneg Province ol 
Novgorod in 1873, has been called “the last of the 
romantics”. His music is far more akin to that of Brahms 
than it is to the National School of Russia in which he studied. 
He had a fine sense of the orchestra but he undoubtedly ex- 
celled as a really great writer for the piano, of which he was 
a virtuoso. It is fortunate that there are electrical recordings 
of most of his major works, particularly those in concerto 
form with the composer as soloist. 


His art will continue to live, and those who did not have 
the privilege of hearing him play will still be able to admire 
and enjoy his own interpretations in his records. 


Some fine examples on 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Symphony No. 3 in A Minor 0B 5780-3 & DBS 5784 
Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by the Composer 


Concerto No. | in F Sharp Minor 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra - - - 08 5706-8 
Conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


OB 1333-7 


with The Philadelphia Orchestra - - 
Conducted by Stokowski 


Concerto No. 3 in D Minor 
with The Philadelphia Orchestra - . 


DB 5709-12 
& 
Conducted by Eugene Ormandy 


OBS 5713 


Concerto No. 2 in C Minor } 
. 
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with The Philadelphia Orchestra 


Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 
OB 2426-8 
Conducted by Stokowski 


Prelude inC Sharp Minor - - - - - - DA9% 
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‘* |, . my monthly sunshine.’’ It’s not often that we get compliments 
set to music, but that is just how one subscriber to ‘‘ THIS MONTH 
OF MUSIC ’’ describes our little magazine in a recent letter—and 
it’s a compliment that we appreciate. If you would like to ‘‘ share 
the sunshine ’’ and keep abreast of all the new as well as the more 
worth-while recordings, you too need ‘‘TMOM”’’ each month. 
Contained in it you will find really unbiassed and critical reviews, 
not only of the latest releases, but of the catalogued works also, as 
well as topical and interesting views, news and items anent all things 
recorded. ‘‘ TMOM ”’ is published each month and is accompanied 
by all the latest supplements, including H.M.V., Columbia, Parlo- 
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INTERESTING FIRST RECORDING 


Howard Ferguson — Sonata in F Minor. 5 Parts. 
Side 6 — Saraband (from Suite No. 2); Minuet (from Suite No. 1); Air (from 
Overture, Air and Jig) Henry Purcell, edited MyraHess= - = = = C€ 3335-7 
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Franck — Variations Symphoniques - - - - - - = = €32378 
with City of Birmingham Orchestra conducted by Basil Cameron. 
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with Orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr 
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EDITORIAL 


Beethoven Symphonies 
Y last editorial was rewarded by 
one of Gordon Bottomley’s ever welcome 
letters, and I must share some of it with our 
readers. Of the old Toscanini finale of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, he writes : 

“T mourned all anew that I ever parted 
with my pre-electric red-label Victor of 
the finale of Beethoven’s No. 5, under 
Toscanini which I extradited from the 
U.S.A. early in the last war with complicated 
difficulty. It was so good that it could be 
played among electrics with very little 
jarring ; but when the rest was never added 
to it, it fell out of sight—and that Nikisch 
ran it close. But I wish I had never let it 
go: you were right, it was far finer than the 
grandiose, brilliant, slightly inflated Tos- 
caninis of to-day. (I have just been listening 
—Sunday noon—to the broadcast recorded 
concert of his in New York ; there was no 
fire left—nothing but grandiosity in Brahms’s 
Second Symphony.) 

I can corroborate you that the Nikisch 
Beethoven No. 5 was complete. It was 
recorded in Berlin early in 1914 (I read of it 
in the German Co.’s magazine, Das Stimme 
Seines Herrn, which I took up to August 1914) 
and issued there on four double discs. In 
Spring 1914 it came out here on eight single 
sides: later, when German records were 
cut off, I got it on four double sides in Italy, 
with Italian labels. It did not come out 
here in that form until after the war. And 
to all this I make affidavit—with my 
benediction ! 

But there were complete recorded Sym- 
phonies before that. So far as my knowledge 
goes, the first symphonies to be recorded 
completely were Mozart’s No. 38 and 309, 
the E flat major and the Jupiter: I bought 
them when they first came out ; they were 
done by the German Odeon branch of the 
Fonotipia Companies. I cannot remember 
the exact date, but I know I had them in 
1913: one I may even have had in 1972. 
They were followed by Brahms. No. 1 ; 
but that was either later in 1913 or early in 
1914. At any rate they were all before that 
unforgettable H.M.V. Nikisch. The Odeons 
were very much faked with bassoons and 
miscellaneous woodwinds. There was, I 
think, a Schubert Unfinished too, but it was 
still more unsatisfactory, and I never 
bought it. The others were good for their 
ume, but they vanished from me long ago. 

Symphonies were always insecure until 
electric recording came. Since then I think 
a list ought to be worked out of the most 
Ssatistactory set of Beethoven Symphonies 
tho: can be made up. I cannot afford to 
drop old recordings to buy new ones more 
perect technically ; but I believe I have 

g1 ually, with some scrapping, gathered a 


set that still cannot be bettered artistically, 
being : 
1. Henschel (Columbia). 

Beecham (Columbia). 

. Fried (Polydor). 

. Harty (Columbia). 

. Richard Strauss (Polydor). 

Schalk (H.M.V.). 

Stokowsky (Victor or H.M.V.). 

Weingartner (Columbia). : 

Fried (Polydor), with an annex of 
the last movement on Columbia, 
with the famous Quartet’ of the 
Vienna Opera, under Wein- 
gartner. This is the only record- 
ing I have found in which the 
vocal part is adequate.” 
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My old friend exclaims against his letter 
as a yarn about. next-to-nothing, but I 
think it’s a yarn of fine old durable wool. If 
any readers can remember other examples 
of completely recorded symphonies pub- 
lished before 1915 I shall be glad to get their 
information in print. I hope my confrere in 
charge of The American Music Lover will 
make researches on his own account so that 
between us we may establish the facts. 

The only recording mentioned by Mr. 
Bottomley in his list which I do not know is 
the Polydor of the Fifth under Richard 
Strauss, and his mention of it makes me 
wish I had it. I am glad to find him faithful 
to Hamilton Harty’s version of the Fourth 
Symphony. Technical advance in recording 
may have produced showier versions, but as 
an interpretation of that exquisite Fourth 
Symphony Harty’s performance is incom- 
parably the best. I know Fried’s Ninth, and 
I agree that it is the best, with the vocal 
change Bottomley suggests. However, I do 
not think we have yet had a really good 
recorded performance of the Ninth. The 
best I have heard on the concert platform, 
so far as the instrumental part of it went, was 


one by Koussevitsky, and I am a little 
surprised that Victor has not taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity of his contract with 
them to bring out a Koussevitsky Ninth. I 
was glad to tind that Stokowski’s Seventh 
Symphony was esteemed so highly by Mr. 
Bottomley. 

One correction I must make in connection 
with my editorial last month. I find that as 
early as 1800 he .was calling his First 
Symphony a Grand Symphony. In fact he 
first used the impressive epithet as long ago 
as 1792 when he wrote his Grand Trio in 
E flat. 


Beethoven Violin Concerto in D 

I find that the next work about which 
readers are most anxious to obtain an 
opinion of the recordings in circulation is 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto in D. Of this 
in the current catalogues we have in the 
H.M.V. list the version with Jascha Heifetz 
and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Toscanini on five red discs and 
the version on five and a half red discs with 
Fritz Kreisler and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by John Barbirolli. 
The half disc is charged at half price. In 
the Columbia list we have on five light-blue 
discs the version of Joseph Szigeti and the 
British Symphony Orchestra* conducted by 
Bruno Walter, and on five light-blue discs 
the version of Bronislaw Huberman and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Szell. I have an idea that there 
is a Decca version still current, but I have 
not the latest Decca catalogue and therefore 
must leave such a version if it exists out of 
the discussion. 

The year 1805, in spite of Nelson’s great 
victory at Trafalgar in October, was a 
gloomy one for the future of Europe, or at 
any rate for those in Europe who did not 
believe that Napoleon’s Continental System, 
like Hitler’s New Order, was the solution of 
the future. Pitt had been optimistic about 
the alliance with Russia and Austria, even 
although the Russians did strongly object 
to the proposal of an Anglo-Russian army 
under the command of the Duke of York. 
However, while the argument about this 
was going on, Napoleon struck like a 
thunderbolt, and three or four days before 
Trafalgar the Austrian army under Mack 
laid down its arms at Ulm, and another 
Army Corps surrendered to Murat. A few 
weeks later the Russians were completely 
crushed at Austerlitz. The blow killed Pitt, 
who died in January 1806. The Ministry 
of All the Talents had been formed to meet 
the national emergency in which Fox was 
Foreign Secretary., Nine months after his 
life-long rival, Fox himself was dead— 
Nelson, Pitt and Fox within a year. 

All through that autumn of 18 5, 
Beethoven was entirely taken up with his 
opera Fidelio. By the time it was read_ to 


be produced at the theatre “ an der WiY » 
en 
B 





168 


on November goth the French army had 
been in Vienng for a week and the Emperor 
with ‘all the noble patrons of music were 
well out of the way. Three performances 
were given, however, the Leonora No. 2 
being the Overture used. The French 
found the music rather too advanced and 
the opera much too long, and after a run 
of three nights it was taken off. There was a 
battle almost as fierce as Austerlitz at 
Prince Lichnowsky’s house, when Beethoven 
fought at the piano from seven p.m. till 
one o’clock in the morning before he would 
agree to surrender three numbers and 
consent to a reduction of the libretto by 
two acts. While Beethoven was fighting 
against any changes in his work he used to 
be violently unpleasant to everybody, but as 
soon as he had agreed to the changes he 
used to become extremely genial and 
thoroughly enjoy making them. In this 
spirit he wrote for the revised version, the 
Third Leonora Overture, which was per- 


formed at a revival of the opera on March , 


29th, 1806, and performed again on April 
10th, each time to much fuller and more 
appreciative houses. Then Beethoven had a 
violent quarrel with Baron Braun, the 
intendant of the theatre, and Fidelio was 
withdrawn and put on a shelf for eight 
years. 

Whilé Beethoven was having all these 
arguments about his opera he composed 
the exquisite Fourth Piano Concerto in G 
and began the mighty Fifth Symphony in 
C minor. However, he was feeling the 
strain and made a note in one of his sketch 
books of that date, ‘‘ Struggling as you are in 
the vortex of society, it is yet possible, notwith- 
standing all social hindrances, to write operas. 
Let your deafness be no longer a secret—even in 
your Art!’? In May 1806 he began the 
first of the Rassoumovsky Quartets which 
were to be dedicated to the Russian 
Ambassador. 

It is not quite clear just when the Violin 
Concerto was composed, but the appearance 
of unrehearsed hurry which surrounds the 
manuscript warrants the belief that it was 
not composed till very late in that year, 
1806, and therefore, as the Clement benefit 
performance at which the Concerto was 
played for the first time did not take place 
until December 23rd, we may assume that 
it was during the December of that year 
1806 that the intensive part of the concerto 
was being done. 

We have already mentioned the troubles 
about Fidelio that occupied the early spring, 
but unfortunately Beethoven could not 
achieve rural serenity at first because every 
village was full of billeted French soldiers. 
Fortunately the country house of his friend, 
Count Brunswick, was put at his service 
and here at Martonvasar he started to 
write the mighty Appassionata Sonata. The 
Appassionata Sonata marks Beethoven’s 
falling deep in love with Teresa von 
Brunswick, the sister of his host. The 


Sonata was not enough. He laid aside the- 


beginning of the C minor Symphony at 
which he was working and concentrated 
upon the beautifully tranquil Fourth. The 
Fourth Symphony came to us first on a set 
of light-blue Columbia discs, and as far as 
I am concerned that first recording has 
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remained by far the most satisfactory. 
Hamilton Harty kept all its magic. 


The betrothal of Beethoven and Teresa 
von Brunswick took place in May 1806. 
“One Sunday evening,” Teresa wrote, 
‘“‘ after dinner, with the moon shining into 
the room Beethoven was seated at the piano. 
At first he laid his hands flat on the key- 
board. Franz and I always understood 
this, for it was his usual preparation. Then 
he struck some chords in the bass and slowly 
with an air of solemnity and mystery 
drifted into a song of John Sebastian Bach : 
‘ If thou wilt give me thy heart, first let it be in 
secret, that our hearts may commingle and no one 
divine it.’ My mother and the priest had 
fallen asleep, and my brother was dream- 
gazing, while I, who understood his song 
and his expression, felt life come to me in 
all its fullness. The following morning we 
met in the park and he said to me, ‘I am 
now writing an opera; the principal 
character is in me and around me wherever 
I go. Never before have I reached such 
heights of happiness ; I feel light, purity 
and splendour all around me and within. 
Until now I have been like the child in the 
fairy story, picking up pebbles along the 
road without seeing the, beautiful flower 
blossoming close by’... It was in May 
1806 that I became betrothed to him with 
the ready consent of my dear brother, 
Franz. 


“* The Fourth Symphony composed in this 
year is a pure fragrant flower which 
treasures up the perfume of these days, the 
calmest in all his life. It has been justly 
remarked that at this time Beethoven’s 
desire*was to reconcile his genius as far as 
possible with what was generally known and 
admired in the forms handed down by his 
predecessors.” 

There are indications that Beethoven 
hoped not to break up this love affair, 
and that this hope endured for quite a long 
time. I would say myself that the turning 
to the Sixth Symphony in the following 
year was plain evidence of this. There is a 
letter from Beethoven to Teresa. Some 
believe it was written in 1806, others in 
1807. Only the month is certain—July. 

** My angel, my all, my very self, 

*** Just a few words to-day—and indeed in 
pencil (with thine). Only until to-morrow 
is my room definitely engaged. What an 
unworthy waste of time in such matters ! 
Why this deep sorrow where necessity 
speaks? Can our love endure otherwise 
than through sacrifices, through restraint 
in longing? Canst thou, not being wholly 
mine? Can I, not being wholly thine? Oh! 
gaze at nature in all its beauty, and calmly 
accept the inevitable—love demands every- 
thing and rightly so. Thus is it for me 
with thee, for thee with me, only thou so 
easily forgettest that I must live for myself 
and for thee. Were we wholly united, thou 
wouldst feel this painful fact as little as I 

hould. 


I arrived 


““ My journey was terrible. 
here only yesterday morning at four o’clock, 
and as they were short of horses, the mail 
cdach selected another road ; but what an - 
awful road ! At the last stage but one, I was 


advised not to travel by night; they 
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warned me against the wood, but that only 
spurred me on, and I‘was wrong ; the coach 
must needs break down, the road _ being 
dreadful, a swamp, a mere country road ; 
without -the postillion I had with me | 
should have stuck on the road. Esterhazy, 
by the ordinary road, met the same fate 
with eight horses as I with four—yet it 
gave me some pleasure, as_ successfully 
overcoming any difficulty always docs. 
Now for a quick change from without to 
within ; we shall probably soon see each 
other ; besides, to-day I cannot tell thee 
what has been passing through my mind 
during the past few days concerning my life. 
Were our hearts closely united I should not 
do things of this kind. My heart is full of 
the many things I have to say to thee. Ah! 
there are moments in which I feel that 
speech is powerless. Cheer up. Remain my 
true, my treasure, my all!! As I to thee. 
The gods must send the rest ; what is in 
store for us must be and ought to be. 
Thy faithful, 
Ludwig.” 

Nobody has discovered what the barrier 
was which prevented Beethoven and 
Teresa von Brunswick from getting married. 
He continued to love her to the end of his 
life. She continued to love him. Teresa 
lived until 1861. 

Well, such was the emotional background 
against which was written the Violin 
Concerto in D, a background of personal 
emotion which was intensified by the terrific 
events in Europe. Everybody was wonder- 
ing then where, after the collapse of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia (Jena was 
fought on October 16th, 1806), another 
front could be established in Europe with 
the slightest prospect of success. Beethoven 
fell into a fearful rage one night just after 
Jena when some French officers billeted 
on Prince Lichnowsky tried to get him to 
play to them. The poor Prince, in an effort 
to pass the matter off pleasantly, told 
Beethoven that he would have to be 
punished by confinement to the house. At 
this Beethoven jumped up in an ungovern- 
able fury, left Lichnowsky’s house by the 
night post to Vienna, and there proceeded 
to break up a bust of his kindly patron. 
This was the mood in which Beethoven 
finished off the Violin Concerto. 

Beethoven wrote very little for the violin 
exclusively—only the violin concerto and 
the two romances. Nevertheless, the mighty 
genius of the man inspired him to write 
what is surely the greatest and the most 
original violin concerto that has ever been 
written. It is interesting to observe how 
those portentous and slightly menacing 


. sets of four or five notes haunted so much 


his work that year. We get them at the 
beginning of .the Fifth Symphony which 
had been laid aside by the end of the year. 
We get them in the Appassionata Sonata. 
And finally we get them at the opening of 
the Violin Concerto. A tale goes that 
Beethoven heard a benighted friend knock- 
ing up his landlady further down the street. 
Sometimes people tell this story of the 
knocks at the beginning of the Fifth 
Symphony ! and as V in the Morse code 
they became in our time of war more 
fateful than ‘ever, until the ingenious 
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Goebbels took the edge off them by using 
them at the beginning of every German 
wireless. programme. 

The Violin Concerto was a flat failure 
on its first production, for which either 
Clement, the soloist, is to be blamed for 
insufficient rehearsal, or else Beethoven for 
not being ready with his material in time, 
material which, it must be remembered, 
was staggeringly novel for any violin 
concerto that was likely to be produced in 
the year 1806. As a matter of fact, Beeth- 
oven himself did make very many altera- 
tions in it, and the manuscript, after some 
years, began to look like a polychromatic 
top. It was Joachim who first fully appre- 
ciated the greatness of this concerto, and 
the brilliancy of the three cadenzas he 
wrote for it reflect his admiration. 

As noted above, we have four versions 
available, in the current lists, and when I 
say that I have no hesitation whatever in 
declaring that the version played by Joseph 
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Szigeti on five light-blue Columbia discs 
is by far the best of them I never made a 
sweeping statement with more confidence. 
I had all four versions played over to me 
behind a screen and I never hesitated to 
declare for Szigeti at any part of any disc. 
His performance of the Joachim cadenza 
I am tempted to put at the very top of any 
solo violin recording. He has the advantage 
of Bruno Walter as conductor, but I think 
that Bruno Walter himself would give most 
of the glory to Szigeti. It is a performance 
of which one would not change a bar. 

Of course the two Kreisler versions (both 
the one in cir¢ulation under Barbirolli and 
the one under Blech, now taken out of 
circulation) possess the silver hall-mark of 
Kreislér’s exquisite music-making, and in 
these there are many perfect moments. 
Nevertheless, none of these succeeded in 
shaking for a moment my declaration in 
favour of Szigeti. Moreover, Kreisler plays 
his own cadenza, and ‘I do not care for it 
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nearly so much as the Joachim cadenza, 
which, incidentally, is also used by Heifetz 
and Huberman with some changes of their 
own. It goes without saying that there are 
some grand moments in the Heifetz, but I 
feel that Heifetz allowed Toscanini to over- 
rule him whenever there was a doubtful 
point, and the net result is a tr.umph of 
technique rather than of interpretation. 
Not that Szigeti displays the slightest 
weakness of technique ; but his technique 
seems as easy as that-of Cinquevalli when 
he was juggling with cannon balls and made 
every one of them look as light as a feather. 

I had intended to say a great deal more 
about this question of technique ; but, 
unfortunately, I am twisted up with pain 
at the moment of writing this editorial, 
and it will be wiser for me to await an 
occasion when I can tackle a difficult piece 
of writing without such a handicap. 


ComPpToNn MACKENZIE. 





SERGE] RACHMANINOFF, 


By BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 


(Copyright) 


FOR April 2nd the civilised world was 
making arrangements to celebrate the 
seventieth anniversary of the birth of a 
great man and unique personality. Alas, on 


the preceding Sunday the same world was 
cast into a deep gloom. Rachmaninoff 
died. 

Millions must have heaved a deep sigh in 
the realisation that no more can be expected 
from a fountain of melody that was so 
productive for the last fifty years or so. 
Numberless thousands must have lamented 
in the thought that they would never again 
see the tall, lanky, swaying figure walk on 
to the platform and transform a piano into 
an instrument of sheer magic. Many 
deeply mourn in the knowledge that 
Rachmaninoff—their friend—is no more. 

I was assisting Sir Henry Wood, on April 
Ist, in what should have been a birthday 
celebration, but instead of taking part in 
a festive occasion, Fate ordained otherwise, 
and his two friends—Sir Henry and myself 
—were two sad individuals paying tribute 
to a deeply admired and dearly beloved 
friend. 

I met him for the first time just over 
twenty years ago in New York. The occa- 
sion was indeed a proud and epic one for 
me, for it was after one of my first recitals 
at the Carnegie Hall, New York, that the 
great Rachmaninoff was introduced to me 
in the artists’ room. He was very gracious 
in his praise for the way I played some of 
his compositions, and was particularly 
intrigued by the fact that I played a certain 
unknown Prelude of his. When I told him 
that I played it because it happened to be 
my favourite one, he shook hands solemnly 
with me again and said that it also hap- 
pened to be his favourite Prelude. That, I 
think, was the foundation of the bond of 


friendship between us that lasted all these 
years. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that Rachmaninoff was a very sad man. 
It is true, he was a sad man. He always 
gave me the impression that he was longing 
for two things to happen. One was to 
retire from the concert platform so that 
he could spend the rest of his life amidst 
his beloved family, where he could freely 
pursue his real vocation—create instead of 
recreate. The other was his pathetic 
longing to see his Russia again. For one 
who had an almost passionate affection for 
this man, it was indeed sad to think that his 
desires were denied him and he left this 
earth on the same minor note that charac- 
terised the major part of his life. 

How well I remember meeting him in 
London round about May, after the com- 
pletion of a strenuous tour in the States. 


’ He told me, his eyes gleaming with pleasur- 


able anticipation, ‘‘ Next week I go to 
Paris ; my chauffeur is meeting me ; after 
my concert there, I get into the driving seat 
of the car, put my foot on the accelerator 
and never take it off until I reach my home 
in Switzerland.” 

By virtue of my having to play in the 
near future on two successive days his four 
principal works (Concertos 1, 2, 3, and the 
Rhapsody) I find myself warmly wrapped 
up in an atmosphere of biographical Rach- 
maninoff a3 it were. There is a long cry 
from Op. 1 to Op. 43, yet one can hardly 
perceive any deviation in this long period 
from his well-known characteristic style. 
Always a sterling craftsman, a youthful 
romanticist has evolved into an impassioned 
and matured Master. Those who were 
privileged to enjoy his friendship were 
enriched and inspired by the glow that 
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emanated from this forceful and lovable 
personality. Although almost a fanatical 
conservative in his daily world, he never 
turned a blind eye to economic changes 
and newest inventions, just as a musician 
he never turned a deaf ear to modern music, 
but he thoroughly disliked both. His frail 
body seemed to contain gigantic nervous 

“force that was not merely physical, but was 
the willing slave of a great and clear 
intellect. 

His was the gentlest of natures ; he was 
tolerant with mediocrities ; was modest in 
his criticisms ; gracious in his praises and 
generous towards his colleagues. I do not 
agree that with Rachmaninoff the last of the 
romantics died. It is only fair to his memory 
to say here and now that he had a tremen- 
dous admiration for his countryman and 
colleague, Nicolai Medtner. The latter— 
happily still with us—is a romantic par 
excellence, and I know that it would have 
been the wish of Rachmaninoff to see his 
tradition carried on by so great a friend 
who was imbued with the same ideals and 
thoughts that were inspired by the same 
school and environment. Rachmaninoff’s 
was not, I think, programme music, 
although several of his compositions were 
directly inspired by Bécklin’s paintings. In 
this connection a vivid episode comes to 
my mind. 

I was with him in his room after luncheon 
one day when he smilingly showed me a 
postcard from a lady admirer asking him if 
the C sharp minor Prelude meant to 
describe the agonies of a man having been 
nailed down in a coffin while still alive. 
When I “asked what reply he was going to 
give, he said, “ If the Prelude conjures up 
a certain picture in her mind, then.I would 
not disillusion her.” 

This gave me a clue, and his answer 
courage to ask him something that had been 
on my mind for very many years. It con- 
cerned his Prelude in B minor, which I 
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referred to before. While studying the 
Prelude and playing it all over the world, 
I so vividly visualised a certain picture that 
I could almost translate every bar into 
words. It became almost an obsession with 
me, and I felt that no one could change my 
mind. For many years I felt reluctant to 
delve into his innermost thoughts, but I 
always wanted to know what had inspired 
him to write this small masterpiece. On 
this occasion I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to ask him boldly whether this particu- 
lar Prelude had a story attached to it. 
There was a short pause—then slowly, 
almost reluctantly: ‘‘ Yes; why do you 
ask?” So I won the first round! Being 
thus encouraged, I went on to tell him that 
I made up a picture—or rather, the 
Prelude did—in my mind, and it was so 
strongly engraved in my imagination that 
not even he could change it for me. He 
laughed heartily—yes, bless his soul, he 
could and did laugh heartily on occasions— 
and asked me to tell him what picture I 
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visualised in his Prelude. I told him I 
would give him my version if he would 
give me his, and he agreed. Round two 
was mine again. He then said, “ Tell me 
yours first and then I will tell you mine.” 
I almost butted in before he finished his 
sentence with “‘ Please, Sergei Vassilievitch, 
tell me yours first and I promise not to be 
influenced by it when I tell you mine— 
besides, mine is rather a long story.” -He 
laughed again and said, I thought not 
without a hint of satisfaction of one who 
can keep a secret to himself after all, ‘“‘ Well, 
if your story is a long one, then it cannot 
possibly coincide with mine because mine 
can be told in one word.” Though I 
expected a final jolt, his last remark was 
rather unexpected and I felt myself slipping 
and rather disillusioned. ‘‘ However,” he 
said cheerily, ‘‘ go on and tell me yours and 
I will-tell you mine.” Having lost the lead, 
as it were, I had no recourse but to obey. 
I settled myself in an easy chair in prepara- 
tion for a long recitation in a losing battle 
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to satisfy my vanity. To disguise my feeling 
of hopelessness, I began on a high note, 
thus: ‘‘ To me it suggests the Return .. .” 
Suddenly I heard a booming voice say, 
** Stop !” and I saw a long hand with out- 
stretched fingers shoot out in front of my 
face and then slowly, in deep tones that 
left an unforgettable impression on me, I 
heard him say, “‘ That was the one word of 
my story—‘ The Return ’.” 

After I recovered from what was to me a 
dramatic minute, I heard him tell me that 
the Prelude was inspired by one of Bécklin’s 
paintings called ‘‘ The Return.” I was too 
amazed to ask him to describe to me the 
nature of the return and we left it at that. 

His gracious consent to appease my ego 
was a secret that I cherished with pride, 
and I guarded it from the world at large ;: 
but now that my beloved friend is no more, 
I, with deeply affectionate respect and in all 
humility, do appoint myself the spiritual 
Godfather to this, his Prelude in B minor, 
and christen it ‘‘ The Return.” 





BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXXV 


By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


T? open the year 1928 I suppose one is 
entitled to claim it as a landmark that, 
after several months compiling record pro- 
grammes for the B.B.C. for presentation by 
announcers, Christopher Stone himself 
began broadcasting them on January 3rd. 
Then came the “ Messiah.” I mean, of 
course, that practically complete recording 
of the Handel oratorio, which under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham defied, 
by its tempo, all traditional ideas. It was 
quickened throughout, not sufficiently to 
be unacceptable, but it offended those who 
had cherished and observed the generally 
recognised readings. Sir Thomas was 
quoted as saying that he wished to provide 
an interpretation which, in his opinion, 
was nearer the composer’s intentions. Fo 
which the critics retorted that while we 
knew what was the custom of the time, no 
one knew Handel’s intentions regarding 
interpretations, Sir Thomas no more than 
anyone else. But when it came to selling 
the records (eighteen in two albums) what- 
ever criticism there was had no damaging 
effect. We, of course, made every capital 
out of the dynamic force which Beecham 
put into it and the increased dramatic 
effect which resulted. Later in the year 
we came up against the supporters of the 
traditional style, when the Royal Choral 
Society, gave their annual Christmas per- 
formance at the Albert Hall. We were 
asked to advertise in the programme and 
duly arranged the “copy” naturally 
stressing the characteristics of the Beecham 
interpretation. We received’ a_ polite 
request from the Society to amend the copy 
as Sir Hugh Allen did not agree with the 
new version. Would we eliminate all 
references to that, and if the advertisement 
merely announced the records with the 
artists it would be acceptable in that form. 
Accordingly, this was done and everybody’s 


conscience was satisfied. Year after year 
since, this recorded ‘“‘ Messiah’ has been 
given at numerous church services and 
special recitals at Easter and Christmas. 
The recording, by the way, took up several 
day sessions in the Central Hall, West- 
minster. It was an ambitious undertaking, 
thoroughly justified, and gave us a sense of 
satisfaction not altogether discounted by the 
announcement the same month of the 
H.M.V. re-recording of ‘‘ The Gondoliers.” 

A star began to twinkle over a wider 
world when Gracie Fields broadcast for the 
first time on January 1oth, and some of our 
helpful friends began to enquire about 
records by her. But that was the time when 
broadcasting was exercising a fair flush of 
enthusiasm and listeners were assiduous in 
asking for artists they heard on the wireless 
to be recorded. In those days, too, it was 
much more worth while engaging artists 
who were establishing themselves on the 
air, than it was in later years. Anyhow, 
Gracie Fields eventually became a H.M.V. 
celebrity in her field. ; 

The vogue for Delius had not set in, but 
the composer had found an ardent admirer 
and exponent in Sir Thomas Beecham, who 
was working hard to secure recognition for 
the Yorkshire-born genius. Like most 
British composers, his music was not too 
frequently heard and therefore lacked the 
established or even the promised popularity 
which would entitle it to recording for the 
gramophone. But Beecham persuaded us 
to record, as an experiment, Delius’ ‘“‘ Walk 
to the Paradise Garden”? and “On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring.” 

I believe these were the first records of 
the composer, and therefore might in 
ordinary circumstances have passed almost 
unnoticed, but the conductorship of 
Beecham gave them a cachet that auto- 
matically brought them to the notice of his 


admirers and the records had a deserved 
success on that account. That was in May, 
1928, and over the ensuing years the 
advocacy of Delius by Beecham, on the 
gramophone as well as in public perform- 
ance, undoubtedly established the com- 
poser’s fame. 

Through the early part of 1928 both 
H.M.V. and ourselves continued the task 
of re-recording the acoustic part of their 
catalogues, really a tremendous gesture, for 
with so many hundreds of thousands of 
pounds already tied up in acoustic matrices 
and record stock there was nothing obliga- 
tory in this action. A moral obligation, 
perhaps, but no commercial obligation, for 
the majority of record-buyers were (and a 
very large number still are) unable to dis- 
tinguish between the old and the new 
recording, and in the absence of electrically 
recorded versions the public would have 
continued to accept the existing forms. 
But the established manufacturers have 
always taken a long view (if they had not, 
the gramophone would still be in its toy 
stage), and competition had its impelling 
influence, too, so, really at terrific speed, 
this re-recording proceeded apace. It is 
not clear from any evidence I have that 
Edison-Bell and Brunswick re-recorded to 
any degree, if at all, so that these references 
really apply to H.M.V. and Columbia, and 
their subsidiaries. In the treatment of the 
issue of their re-recordings, these companies 
adopted different methods. H.M.V. an- 
nounced them in special lists at intervals 
alongside their monthly issues. Columbia 
adopted the system of substituting the new 
matrices for old ones as and when they 
were accepted, without announcing them 
to the public. (There were one or two 
exceptions, for instance, Dame Clara Butt’s 
re-recording of Liddle’s ‘‘ Abide with Me,” 
recorded, by the way, in the now destroyed 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge Road, 
was announced under a new number--- 
7374—in March, 1928.) The reason for 
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Recorded by 
MASTER YEHUDI MENUHIN 


The recent visit of Yehudi Menuhin to this country set 
me, as no doubt it must have set thousands of others, listening 
again to his records, fresh from hearing him on the platform 
or over the radio. ~ 





I wonder how many noted, as I did, the labels on some of 
the records, with the name ‘“‘ Master Yehudi Menuhin” on 
them ; and with his latest performances still in our ears, 
reflected that, though Master has conventionally given place 
to Mister, the youthful title remains with rounded justice. 
Menuhin was, and still is, Master. 


I shall never forget.the sight of the boy with Sir Edward 
Elgar, in the H.M.V. studios, ten or more years ago, recording 
that other Master’s Concerto—the tall, gracious, venerable 
Elgar bending over the score while the fair-headed Yehudi 
pointed with his bow to some passage where he sought to 
know the composer’s own mind. (And, in the intervals, the 
youth who talked not only of music, but of microphones and 
| motor-cycles like any other of his generation.) 


We are fortunate indeed in having the Elgar work recordéd 
by Menuhin, as well as others equally superb in the perform- 
ances which they bring to life at our wish. And we may hope, ' 
I cannot but think with confidence, that the time is not too 
far distant when we shall possess all the great violin concertos 


recorded by the Master—Yehudi Menuhin. 
FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42/43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2.. GERRARD 1171 























DENIS MATTHEWS Pianoforte Solo 
Mozart—Sonata in A Minor (K.310) - 
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ALBERT SANDLER TRIO — I'll walk beside You - - - 


ALBERT SANDLER — Violin Solo 


The Lark in the clear Air - 


DAVID LLOYD Gerald Moore at the Piano 
My lovely Celia; The English Rose (from Merrie England") + + = « 


TURNER LAYTON 


| hear your Voice; Piccaninny Mine - 


MONTE REY 
Darling; There are such Things - - 


SANDY MACPHERSON at the Theatre vas 


Vilia; Merry Widow Waltz - - - 


JIMMY LEACH and the NEW paceman 


All our Tomorréws ; Ding Dong— it’s Love - - - ie “Sei me 


MAGIC NOTES 
TRADL MARS 


DX 1114-5 
Ts 2110 
J 
DB 2109 
FB 2919 
FB 2915 


FB 2914 


FB 2916 








CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


Hit the Road to poaneiand 


That old Black Magic FB 2917 





I’m gonna get lit Up - - 
Why don’t you fall in love }FB 2923 
withMe- - - - - = 


. . at the Piano 


Carroll recalls the Tunes, No. |: 
The Lady isa Tramp; Sweet Sue; Cali- 
fornia, here | Come; Babette; | can’t 
give you anything but Love; Dinah 

FB 2922 








VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Dancing without any eed 2920 


Boulder Buff - - - 


with Me- - ~ 
Let’s get Lost- - - - - 


Why don’t you mathe in oe 
FB 2921 


NAT GONELLA 


and his New Georgians 


I’m forever blowing ie 2918 | 


Seven days Leave - 
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OUTSTANDING RECORDS + 


from earlier issues 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Constant Lambert 
Stenka Razine — Symphonic Poem. cen Lox 1107 
Glazounoy = = © = © = « 
HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn 
(Chorale St. Antoni). Brahms - = DX 1105-6 


Conducted by Constant Lambert 


Symphony No. 4 in F. Minor Tchaikovsky 
DX 1096-1100 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYMPHONY ORCH. 


Conducted by Howard Barlow 
Aida (Act 2) — Grand March and Ballet Lox TT 
Music. Verdi - - 





LESLIE HEWARD STRING ORCHESTRA 
Serenade in G (“ Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ be DX 1063-4 


® 

*& 

# 

Sa) 

% 

% 

Ed Mozart—K.525 = = = = «= 
c PHILHARMONIA STRING QUARTET 
x 

% 

®& 





Quartet in D Minor, No. 14 (‘Death and 
the Maiden’’). Schubert - = = = OX te50e2 
ay ten ar i . uae c ™ Hunt" ‘) DX 1025-7 
LOUIS KENTNER 
H Barcarolle in F Sharp. Chopin- - + + DXIII2 
% ISOBEL BAILLIE 
Ee with the Hallé Orchestra 
, Conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 
je Trumpet obbligato by Arthur Lockwood 
x —— Sennganee Chom a ’). Ox 1113 





Have you taken your old records to your nearest 
Record Dealer —they will help to make new ones ! 





THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
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this difference in methods lay in the distri- 
bution. H.M.V. supplied their dealers 
direct and thus had control of stocks outside 
those on dealers’ shelves. Columbia, 
however, had some thirty-odd wholesale 
distributors (factors) whose record stocks 
were anything from 10,000 to 100,000, as 
well as there being thousands of dealers with 
representative stocks. There was thus a 
tremendous difference in the respective 
time lags between manufacture and delivery 
to the public, and the latter, still largely 
unaware of the new recording and unable 
to distinguish it, continued to be supplied 
with the acoustic records until they were 
exhausted and the new recordings auto- 
matically took their place. But, by Sep- 
tember, 1928, the position had become so 
clarified that in the record catalogue of 
that date we announced its contents as 
being all ‘‘ electric recording, except those 
marked with an asterisk.” And those so 
marked were records by artists unavailable 
or deceased. 

What had all the makings of a great 
educational undertaking was brought to us 
during the early summer. It was a venture 
originated by W. J. Hands, C.B.E., for 
many years one of H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools, who had seen the growing use of 
the gramophone in education, and believed 
that, under sympathetic auspices, this could 
be vitally developed. Hands gathered 
round him eminent men like the Right 
Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Warden of New 
College, Oxford, as President, Sir Martin 
Conway as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and authorities like Sir Charles 
Oman and Professor George Trevelyan, the 
historians. The proposal was that the 
International Educational Society, as the 
body was called, should arrange for “ an 
interchange of selected lectures and lecture 
courses given by scholars of all nations,” 
the lectures to be recorded as gramophone 
records. The Society was to provide the 
lecturers and Columbia to record and dis- 
tribute the records as publishers. The first 
nine lectures, made up into seventeen 
records, carried such names as those men- 
tioned and Professor R. S. Conway, Walter 
Ripman and Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son, the latter in Shakespearean excerpts, 
the others in such topics as Latin authors, 
Virgil, history studies, and good speech. 
The lectures were intended for use in the 
Universities, colleges and public and 
private schools. By the end of the year, 
twenty-seven lectures (53 records) were 
available and had attained an encouraging 
success. Over the following years, with a 
choice of 100 lectures, they were much in 
demand by official departments as well as 
in schools. The following year Mr. Hands 
was invited to place the I.E.S. under the 
direction of Columbia and join us to 
develop our Educational Department. Here 
he was able to extend his own activities 
with greater resources, and performed a 
gigantic task in convincing Directors of 
Education throughout the country that the 
installation of the gramophone (and radio) 
was a necessary part of the modern school 
equipment. Hands retired in 1939 and 


sailed for Australia a month before the out- 
break of war. 


He was then over seventy, 
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but despite his years offered his services and 
was accepted for an administrative post in 
one of the war ministries, in a position akin 
to that he held during the war of 1914-1918 
under Lloyd George. 


While this Educational Department was 
an entire departure for Columbia, for at 
least a decade before, H.M.V. had been 
doing valuable pioneer work in that field 
with every success. 


The reception accorded the “ Messiah ” 
recordings prompted the issue (in May) of 
Stainer’s oratorio ‘ The Crucifixion,” 
excerpts-in three records. It was recorded 
in St. Marylebone Parish Church, where in 
February, 1887, the first performance had 
been given. The idea was good, but there 
were certain criticisms that persuaded us to 
make the work again in more complete 
form a year or two later, when it was done 
on six records in the Central Hall, West- 
minster. 


With the Schubert celebrations a few 
months away we steadily poured out new 
works, the famous C major Symphony by 
the Hallé Orchestra (which suffered criti- 
cism, by the way, because it was not 
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recorded in the Free Trade Hall), the 
Octet, ‘‘ Trout ” Quintet, Trio in B flat, 
and songs by Sir George Henschel, other 
companies naturally contributing to the 
occasion likewise. But the time for announc- 
ing the winners in the Composers’ Contest 
was drawing close and I went to Vienna in 
June to support Sard in securing the decision 
of the international judges and to take 
possession of the manuscripts. I stayed at 
the Imperial, the hotel appropriated by 
Hitler after the Anschluss. Vienna was full 
of visitors, but over all there hung an 
oppressive pall of despondency, for Austria 
was realising to the full the social differences 
and the gaiety the country had lost since 
the death of the Emperor. But the Schubert 
Centenary gave them an excuse for some 
attempt to recover that old spirit during 
June and July. There were hundreds of 
centenary souvenirs in the shops bearing 
Schubert pictures—tobacco pouches, pen 
nibs, drinking cups, even biscuits stamped 
in relief, busts and statuettes, fobs, bonbons, 
cigarette-holders, and pocket-knives, while 
a special mintage of two-schilling pieces 
bore the Schubert head. 
(To be continued) 





THE PROBLEM OF 
|. HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


N the October (1942) issue of THE GraAmo- 
IPHONE, a correspondent entered a plea for 
information about record catalogue numbers 
and while some of his questions are not easy to 
answer concisely, it is proposed to attempt to 
enlighten newcomers to the gramophone on at 
least a few of the problems which trouble them 
on this topic. It is not intended to go in detail 
farther back into gramophonic history than 
the introduction of electric recording in 1925-6, 
Mr. Hurst and other contributors being better 
qualified to deal with the earlier period than 
the present author. 

Turning first to consideration of the H.M.V. 
system of catalogue numbers, we find that at 
the commencement of electric recording in 
1925 there were in the English catalogue 
(ignoring the ‘“‘ fancy ” labels of the “‘ Golden 
Age” of which details will be found at the 
foot of the table below) three series of records with 
plum, black, and red labels in ascending order 
of price, bearing the code letters respectively 
for the 10-in. and 12-in. sizes:—B and C; 
E and D; DA and DB. These three series 
continued side by side until September 1931, 
when, in the 1ooth issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
a general reduction in prices was announced, 
whereby the black and red label records 
became the same price, namely 4/- for a 10-in. 
record and 6/- for a 12-in. record, which prices 
(subject to the addition of purchase tax) still 
remain in force. This price reduction removed 
the need for separate black and red label 
classes, and the E and D series of numberings 
were therefore dropped for new issues—though 
not at once. It must be remembered that 
the record industry is international, and that 
The Gramophone Company (H.M.V.) were 
issuing records not only in this country but 
nearly all over the world except America, 
some being manufactured at Hayes, England, 
and exported, and some being manufactured in 
branch factories abroad. Hence, although no 
new recordings were apparently added (in 
England) to the black label class after about 
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September 1931, many records which had 


* been issued abroad before that date with E and 


D numbers (or their foreign equivalents, as to 
which see below) still awaited issue here, and 
made their appearance from time to time, 
many in the then newly introduced “ Con- 
noisseur Catalogue ” ; nearly all records bear- 
ing numbers above D2000, for example, were 
so dealt with. To complete the story of the 
E and D series, it only remains to be stated 
that they were changed to red labels instead of 
black as stocks of records with the black labels 
became exhausted. The black labels were no 
longer mentioned in the English H.M.V. 
catalogues for 1936, though they persisted in 
certain foreign catalogue much longer, in the 
German catalogue even as late as 1939. The 
B and C plum label series need little particular 
mention, except that the block of numbers 
B5000 to B6g999 appears to have been reserved 
for dance records until the introduction of the 
BD (magenta label) series of dance records in 
February 1935, and that a section above 
(about) B4500 appears to have been reserved 
for certain Swiss and other foreign issues. A 
few C numbers in the same block have also 
been used for similar issues, though the general 
series is not yet far above C3000. 

It is when we turn to the red label DA and 
DB series that more complications appear. 
These categories are in general devoted to 
international celebrities, and most records in 
them have therefore a potential international 
circulation. Hence the numbers are _inter- 
national too ; once a record has been allotted 
a number in these DA and DB series, it retains 
that number in. whatever catalogue (English or 
foreign) it appears and wherever it is manu- 
factured. There are exceptions even to this 
rule, but for this country at least it is sub- 
stantially correct. From the beginning of these 
series when records first became double-sided, 
in acoustic recording days until 1931, these 
numbers ran in one succession for each size 
irrespective of the original country of issue ; 
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thus even before 1931 the catalogue numbers in 
these series are little help in placing the date of 
first issue in England (or in any other given 
country) as far as records of foreign origin are 
‘concerned, though they probably area fair guide 
to the date of first issue in the country of origin. 
‘}t should also be remembered that many 
records of American (Victor) or even English 
origin were first issued in foreign catalogues or 
in Australia (the latter process still continuing) 
and did not reach the English catalogue for 
some years, or in some cases at all. In the 
summer of 1931, more or less contemporaneously 
with the price reductions above referred to, it 
was decided to allot different 
‘blocks of numbers in the DA and DB series to 
the main European record issuing countries 
for records originating there and destined 
mainly (though by no means exclusively) for 
their own markets, records of prima facie inter- 
national status continuing the original series. 
Prior to 1931, most records of foreign origin of 
mainly domestic interest would have been in the 
then’ obsolescent black label category, and 
obviously the decision to allot red label zones 
was bound: up with the dropping out of the 
black labels. , The zone above DA4ooo and 
DB 4000 was parcelled out in accordance with 
the following scheme, included in which as 
given below are some later developments :— 
4000-4199 England (this contains such 
varied items as the Mikado 
and Princess Ida sets, Lauder, 
and rather unusually, Hiisch’s 
Tannhauser record DB4049, 
issued as Plum label in Ger- 


many). 

4200-4399 Spain. 

4400-4649 Germany (12-in. zone exhausted 
in 1939—see below). 

4700-4799 Belgium (the writer knows of a 
few examples of DA only). 

4800-5199 France. 

5200-5299 Scandinavia. 

5300-5349 Czecho-Slovakia and Central 
Europe (the writer knows of no 
examples). 

5350-5449 Italy (little used until about 
1938). 

5500-5699 Germany, new series (12-in. 
commenced September 1939 
and thought, to be since 
exhausted.) 

5700-5999 International. 

6000-6099 Switzerland (the writer knows of 


no examples). 
6100-6999 _ International. 

From .7000 upwards, the red label numbers 
have (since their first issue) been used for auto- 
matic coupling series, as also in the plum and 
black labels. A new automatic coupling series, 
from DB1o001 upwards, was commenced in 
Sweden in February 1942, and one wonders 
whether this is an indication of the next step 
if the current series for these numbers is planned 
to expire at 8999, which point is now well 
within reach. As we go to press, we learn from 
neutral sources of the start in Germany of a 
new series (DB7600 upwards) for ordinary 
couplings ; as these numbers are already in 
use for automatic couplings of current works 
in the international series, in future each 
number in this zone will apply to two works. 
After the war, this will lead to a sad confusion 
(particularly in neutral countries) which even 
changing one or others set of numbers will not 
cure so far as existing copies are concerned. 
At the time of writing, it has not been 
possible to discover what numbers are 
being given to the American Victor records 
which are being issued in Australia and not 
here (see letter from an Australian correspon- 
dent mentioned in the December 1942 GRAMO- 
PHONE, p. 105). Will anyone oblige with 
information? 


** zones ’”’ or ° 
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This allocation of blocks of numbers to 
different countries accounts for the jumps and 
irregularities in the numbers which are so 
puzzling to anyone not aware of the true facts ; 
and it is obvious that the number of any record 
above 4000 in the red label series is no guide 
to its age unless the zoning scheme is borne in 
mind. In 1931, the numbers below 4000 were 
retained for the international series, and while 
the 10-inch DA series is still well below 3999, 
this original zone for the DB series became 
exhausted in 1940, and the new series, from 
5700, was commenced in October 1940. In 


‘ turn, this has been exhausted, and at present 


the 6100 series is in use, which should last for 
some time. It will be appreciated that there are 
recordings in hand awaiting issue to which 
numbers in exhausted series have been allotted, 
and therefore it can only be expected to find 
several series running simultaneously. For 
similar reasons, the numbers of records issued 
in the new series do not follow in regular 
sequence without gaps, as numbers are given 
well in advance of the date of actual issue in 
this country, and Australian issues may have 
had international numbers allotted. 
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These international complications apply also 
to other label categories, but not in so great a 
degree, as the important record-issuing countries 
had their own denoting letters for the plum and 
black labels (or their equivalents), each of 
course with a different numerical series, so 
that when records in these. categories were 
transferred from one country to another, they 
were usually given a new number. The 
English series also ran in most of these countries, 
however, to a limited extent (in some cases, 
for example, only for records imported from 
this country), and the catalogues of the smaller 
countries, in particular, would contain records 
bearing not only domestic numbers but also 
many, others ; for example, the Swedish and 
Swiss catalogues contain records with English, 
French, German and Italian numbers .as well as 
their own, which process results, in not a little 
confusion! A table of the most important of 
these foreign denoting letters is given below ; 
it does not claim to be complete, but it contains 
most of the current labels (and perhaps a few 
others) which are likely to interest the British 
gramophile. ; : 
(To be continued) 


TABLE I.—H.M.V. RECORD DENOTING LETTERS 


























































































































NURSERY |, 
PLUM RED/BLACK MAGENTA | ORANGE VARIOUS 
10” 12” 10” 12” 10” + i 10 12 
GREAT BRITAIN ..| B c E D B5000- AS 
6557 
BD 
INTERNATIONAL & B Cc FC FD 
CONTINENTAL HK 
GENERAL SW(') oe wae 
FRANCE xe me a P WwW U*)t | tY@) 
ITALY Gwi(*) | S(5) AV AW AY 
HN(*) | HP* 
TtR(*) 
SPAIN GY(® AF(5 AA AB GV AG(*) | AH(*) 
AE} " AC(*) | JM(‘) 
AD(?*) 
PORTUGAL .1 EQ ET 
GERMANY EG EH EW EJ 
SCANDINAVIA xX Z Vv M JN(’) 
AL(°) AR(*) ‘ 
AUSTRIA ¢N1-100 | ¢Q ER ES BA(*) | BB(*) 
AM AN 
AQ 
CZECH . AM AN ER ES JY Jw*) | JX(°) 
HUNGARY AM AN ER ES 
AK AJ 
HU HY 
RUSSIA—BALTIC EK EL GP G -EV(*) | EP(?*) 
STATES Hs a EM(*) | EN(*) 
EO(*) 
HOLLAND JF FC FD MB EU MG(*) | MGX(°) 
SWITZERLAND JK FM || FN FO HE 
FK(**) FC FD 
EIRE .. © ..| IP IM 
BELGIUM i me WS H AT AU 1(*)+ J(*)t 
EX(*) ¥(?) 
AUSTRALIA EA EB EC _ED 
INTERNATIONAL ‘CELEBRITY SERIES 


DA—Red 10-in. 
DB—Red 12-in. 
DE—Pink 10-in. 
DF—Pink 12-in. 


DG—Dark blue 10-in. 
DH—Dark blue 12-in. 
D J—Buff 10-in. 
DK—Boff 12-in, 


DP—White 10-in. 
DQ—White 12-in. 
DR—Red 10-in. 
D S—Red 12-in. 


DL—Pale green 10-in. 
DM—Pale green 12-in. 
DN—Pale blue 10-in. 
DO—Pale blue 12-in. 


Tamag- 
no. 


NOTES. 


f Swing records. 
*) Violet label. (") 
(?) Blue label. 

(*) Green and Plum label. 
(*) Green label. 


* Probably not in use. 


(*) Maroon label. 

Green Zonophone label, Norway. 

(*) Yellow label, intermediate in price between Plum and Red 
(*) Label colour unknown—“ Free Dutch ’’ issues. 

(?*) Local pressings Violet label. 


t Probably obsolete. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Menuhin (violin), Liverpool Philhar- 
monic Orchestra (Sargent): Con- 
certo No. 4 in D, K.V.218 (Mozart). 
H.M.V. DB6146-8 (12 ins., 29s. 9d.). 
Auto., DB8950-2. Score: Eulenburg. 

We could have no more welcome visitor 
than Menuhin, who, I read, came from the 
States chiefly to play for war charities: a 
most generous gesture. Happily, he has 
made records: how many I don’t know. 
This Mozart recording joins the ranks of 
first-rate sets, the other two we have being 
Kreisler’s and Szigeti’s (both with L.P.O.) : 
Sargent conducting for the former, Beecham 
for the latter. Menuhin is in splendid form, 
with this concerto of youthful zest and 
device, polished devilment and happy wit- 
pointing. Every lover of fine fiddling and of 
sure Mozartean nineteen-year-old comedy 
should get this. Menuhin is older than 
Mozart was when he wrote this music, but 
we well remember his astonishing first 
appearances. He was born in 1917, I see. 
He has matured. Bonavia, our best critic 
of fiddling, speaks very highly of his Mozart 
in the London concert. I quote a sentence 
or two, as Bonavia knows all the inwards 
of fiddling (being himself a fine player) : 
he says that Menuhin has “‘ not the elegance 
of a Heifetz, but his tone is warmer. He 
lacks the romantic charm and character of 
Kreisler ; but on the other hand ‘his touch 
is surer. His intonation is as pure as his 
tone . . . His reading of Mozart was the 
most satisfying ” of the concertos he played. 
It had ‘‘a freshness and directness that 
raised it beyond the best performance I 
remember.” 

Orchestra : two oboes, two horns, strings 
only. So the start apes trumpets and 
drums !—a pretty touch, indicating the 
high spirits and panache of the whole. And 
the fiddle plays up to the game with its very 
high mock-trumpeting. There is great drive 
in Menuhin’s playing: possibly, for one or 
two, just a wee shade of hard-drive. The 
recording, after the now familiar style, 
backs up the bright, forcible sense of the 
performance ; and if, at a quarter-inch on 
side 2, the band takes up a trifle late, the 
experienced wartime listener counts his 
blessings, and, like the conductor, passes on. 
I think that, of the qualities Bonavia 
mentions, I most cherish the romantic 
sense of a Kreisler, unrivalled, to my mind, 
in modern fiddling. It is presumably 
entirely a matter of temperament ; I do not 
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think one grows such a sense. It must be 
born. I do not find much of it in the 
cadenzas ; but, then, we have mentioned 
cadenzas any time these past twenty years, 
I remember. 

The best application of temperament to 
material, I think, comes in the slow move- 
ment, which has to have‘a serious air, but a 
light mind (in the best sense). In these 
decadent days it seems almost mad ever to 
expect such spirits to combine in music 
again; let us therefore cherish the ex- 
pression of it, wherever found. Only 
significant forms, says the painter, can 
evoke emotion. Add, for music, melody 
and harmony, and find proof in the opening 
phrase here. Art, says Clive Bell, is the one 
religion that is always shaping its form to fit 
the spirit. Mozart remains on a pinnacle 
of exquisite achievement therein. The spirit 
of a Mozart slow movement exhales as in 
no other composer ; that is not to say that 
Mozart is greater than Beethoven ; merely 
that he is a god in another heaven. There 
is no more delicate, telling touch in this 
middle movement than its end, with the 
half-playful, -half-tender farewell to a 
phrase heard earlier: not a very important 
one ; but, then, we are apt to recall happy 
scenes best through some trivial thing. 

The finale’s first theme seems almost 
always to be taken a bit fast. Its feminine 
cadence (two notes) slightly recalls that in 
bar 2 of the slow movement. With this 
alternates a handful of other themes. 
Here is a posy of flowers, as if plucked from 
the generous parterres of the rococo garden 
of dances. The last side, for example, 
brings in a gavotte, with an extension, 
using the drone-bass which Mozart and 
others were so fond of, in one bagpipe-y 
Middle European form or other. The whole 
thing, however, shows our “ significant 
form” ; and part of Mozart’s triumphant 
art is in making it seem so little formal 
(whole, yet, as I remarked, the flowers are 
from formal gardens: not wild blossoms 
picked in a woodland meander, these). 
The end takes the same line as did the 
second movement—using a smallish idea 
to finish, as if the composer would suggest, 
** Just a little thing I threw off the other 
day: like to hear it?” But nobody throws 
off little things like this now. Everybody 
concerned is most happily in the spirit— 
best of all, in the finale. The recording may 
well stand as a most happy souvenir of 
Menuhin’s visit and goodwill. 


U.S.S.R. Symphony Orchestra (Hauk) : 


Song of Triumph (Venriks). Decca 
Krogo (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

I have no information about this com- 
poser, if he be really ‘* Venriks,” as the 
label says. I mention this because in the 
new Grove I find listed a Song of Joy for 
orchestra by one Veprik ; and as the title 
and name are so close, it may be that the 
person we are concerned with is really the 
latter-named. Maybe not. But it seems an 
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off-chance, worth mentioning. Veprik, 
says Mr. Calvocoressi, was born in 1899, at 
Balta, in Moldavia, not far above the 
Black Sea’s left quarter. He studied under 
Reger, and lastly under Miaskovsky. 
** Russian-Jewish ” is the designation of the 
* school ”’ to which he belongs. ‘He’ has 
some music of complex, dissonant character, 
and some of a plainer cast. Jf this be he, 
this is his plain sort. If the composer, then, 
seem a little uncertain, the music is not. ‘It 
finds plenty of energy, in a tolerably wild 
strain, with folkish tunes in good store. The 
processional-element in the second part of 
side 1 is a good idea: these bits of rather 
moody: sensibility may correspond, per- 
haps, to an aspect of Old Testament 
temembrance. The dance matter, never far 
to seek in such pieces, is now becoming 
tolerably familiar to British ears. Force and 
swirling energy characterise most of the 
music. Just what it comes to in “ significant 
form” is not so sure. I think that anyone 
might well enjoy these vivid expressions of 
the triumph of people who, we may take it, 
have come from darkness into light. Per- 
haps we, too, shall one day be fit for songs of 
joy. The orchestra seems to deal powerfully 
with the music; the recording, in full 
power, is apt to get a bit muddy. W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Sergei Rachmaninov (piano): Humor- 
esque, Op. 10, No. 5. Moment 
Musical, Op. 16 (Rachmaninov). 
H.M.V. DA1771 (10 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

This recording reminds us of the measure 
of our-loss. Whether the actual recording 
is good or not seems to me, in this case, 
quite irrelevant: so marvellous is the 
mastery, power, and passion of the playing. 

The Humoresque is given with a biting 

irony, the Moment Musical with a tragic 

force, that bring home to one how. much 
has been lost in not getting Rachmaninov to 
record a large amount of his own music. 

Other performances seem pale by com- 

parison. Here, then, is a really thrilling 

recording. It is to be hoped that, there are 
still more to come. 


Myra Hess (piano): Sonata in F minor 
(Howard Ferguson); Sarabande, 
Minuet and Air (Purcell). H.M.V. 
C3335-7. (12 ins., 1gs. 103d.). Auto, 
C7580-2. 

Myra Hess has made this fine sonata, 
which was completed in 1940, dedicated 
to the memory of Harold Samuel, her own, 
and it is good to have her magnificent 
interpretation of it. She has never -done 
anything better’ on records. I have heard 
contradictory opinions about the music. 
Some people find it hard to come to terms 
with it, others are loud in its praise. Hear- 
ing it now for the first time I put .myselfin 
the latter category. There is nothing here 
to scare away the listener to whom modern 
music means cacophony : , but he. must be 
prepared to, follow closely the workings of a 
realistic and. distinguished mind: a mind, 
be it remarked, in touch with.a heart. Note 
the djrection for. the ..first, movement, 
Allegro inquieto. That “ unquietness ” colours 
the whole work, and unless the composer 
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turned wholly away from the times it is 
hard to see how it could be otherwise. But 
the bold and passionate gestures of the slow 
introduction (the themes are all very clear- 
cut), the strivings of the Allegro which 
follows and the finely dramatic incursion of 
the Lento theme into the coda, are not mere 
fruitless expostulation. There is, you realise 
when you hear the work through, nothing 
negative here, even if there is sometimes 
matter for tears. The lyrical second subject 
gives the needed contrast and there is 
plenty of “emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity ” in the lovely second movement. 
It would be impertinent to do more than 
hint that this movement, disturbed by a 
moment of bitterness, has the effect of an 
intimate conversation over the remem- 
brance of a beloved friend. Some have 
called the movement sentimental. It is not 
that, in my opinion. It has a great and 
moving sweetness—a very different thing— 
and this Sonata, as a whole, is an 
intensely masculine work. The final 
movement, which builds up to a splendid 
apotheosis of the opening theme, is not, 
perhaps, quite on the high level of the rest. 
This may be because of the insufficient 
weight of the second subject. But I should 
not like to pronounce a definite opinion 
before hearing the work many more times. 

What I have written is a first impression, 
one that might be that of the average 
listener. The recording matches up to the 
splendour of the playing and interpretation 
and so the composer can indeed feel well 
served. 

The spare side is filled with just the right 
material: a well known Sarabande and 
Minuet, which the less skilful of us play 
without the ornaments so_ beautifully 
touched in by Miss Hess, and a not so 
familiar air which makes a lively conclusion 
to the side. 


Moura Lympany (piano): Prelude 
No. 19 in A minor, Op. 32, No. 8. 
No. 20 in A major, Op. 32, No. 9 
No. 21 in B minor, Op. 32, No. 10 
(Rachmaninov). Decca K1090 (12 ins., 
6s. 74d.). 

This playing is uniformly good, but never 
incandescent. In this recording the most 
important thing lacking is really vital 
rhythm and this one notices particularly in 
the not very interesting twentieth prelude. 
There is also a lack of snap in the A minor, 
but the B minor—with its Schubert-like 
opening—is more successful. This is a 
beautiful Prelude. The recording is up to 
standard. 

Louis Kentner (piano): Barcarolle in 
F sharp, Op. 60 (Chopin). Columbia 
DX1112 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

On the whole a good and musicianly 
interpretation. I doubt if any pianist can 
persuade one that at least two pages of the 
middle A major section are not dull Chopin : 
but suddenly the composer recovers in- 
spiration and the lead back to the main 
tune is beautifully contrived. Mr. Kentner 
is far from banging his way through the 
piece as in some other recordings. We are 
given soft and poetic, as well as impas- 
sioned, playing, the music is kept moving, 
and the recording is good. ALR. 
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SONGS 


Gwen Catley (soprano) 
Orchestra (Braithwaite): There’s 
a voice within my Heart (Una 
voce poco fa) (The Barber of Seville) 
(Levi-Rossini). H.M.V. Bg9323 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 

“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” had its first 
performance at the Argentine Theatre, 
Rome, in 1816, when Rossini was 24 years 
old, as the last part of a contract to supply 
two operas. The first, “ Torvaldo e 
Dorliska,”” had not been successful, but, 
strange to relate, “‘ The Barber of Seville ” 
was at first a complete fiasco. Those were 
the days of operatic rivalries and jealousies, 
and it. was resented that a newcomer 
should take the same libretto as that used 
fifty years before by Paisiello, who was still 
living. Although Rossini had asked and 
obtained the older man’s consent, an 
adverse ‘“‘ claque” was formed, and the 
first performance of Rossini’s work was 
interrupted by hisses and catcalls. Even 
this famous aria did not stem the tide of 
disapproval. Not that it worried Rossini 
much, for he went straight home to bed 
after the opera, made a substitution and a 
few alterations before the next performance, 
and the work changed (gradually) into a 
lasting success. 

Rosina’s aria, for which the translation 
sung by Gwen Catley gives “ There’s a 
voice within my heart,” is one of perhaps 
the three most popular of the great operatic 
coloratura pieces, and employs almost every 
device for bringing out the brilliance of the 
female voice. From Patti onwards it has 
been sung by all the great ones of coloratura, 
and Miss Catley’s contribution, in English, 
is a very remarkable and enjoyable record. 
Her tone is lovely, her diction perfect, and 
she manages to give one a real thrill. The 
‘* shake ”’ near the end is a real one and not 
an indeterminate wobble, and her last top 
note is admirable. 

This, added to a fine accompaniment by 
the Hallé players, makes a record that on 
any label, let alone plum, would be a bar- 
gain, even at the lastest Purchase Tax 
figure. The singer has achieved the 
apparently impossible by making this 
famous “‘ firework ” aria sound as convinc- 
ing as if English had been the original 
language. 

David Lloyd (tenor), Gerald Moore 





with Hallé 


(piano): My lovely Celia (Munro ; 
Trad., arr. Lane Wilson); The 
English Rose (Merrie England) 


(Hood-German). Col. DB2109 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 

The Celia song is pure delight. Charming 
words to one of those lovely tunes of which 
the celebrated composer Anon. had an 
inexhaustible supply. The arrangement is 
by Lane Wilson at his most graceful. By 
contrast, The English Rose seems rather 
stilted. The light opera “‘ Merrie England ” 
was, of course, an attempt to carry on the 
Gilbert and Sullivan tradition at the Savoy, 
and although it has some good numbers, it 
never, in my own opinion, quite got there. 
David Lloyd sings them both very well, and 
it is a record that can be recommended. 
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Richard Tauber (tenor) with Chorus 
and Orchestra: Fascination (Morley- 
Marchetti) ; Somewhere over the 
Hill (May-De Rance). Parlo. RO2052: 
(10 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

Fascination is a pleasant little song in 
waltz time, with a good deal of “hesitation.” 
Somewhere over the Hill is in march time and 
has a good lilt. The chief significance is 
that Tauber sings them both with complete 
ease and does not once force his tone. In 
consequence, although their musical con- 
tent is not very exciting, they are easily 
among the best of his more recent records. 


H.D.R. 
CHORAL 


Fleet Street Choir (T. B. Lawrence) ; 
Hymn to St. Cecilia, Op. 27 
(Britten) ; This have I done for my 


True Love (Holst). Decca K1088-9 
(12 ins., 13s. 3d.). Score (vocal) of 
Britten, Boosey, 3s. 6d.; Holst, 
Augener. : 


We have so very little Holst on records 
that every item is cherishable. He was 
happy in many early settings of English 
folk-songs. This one, from Cornwall 
(Sandys’ collection), is a remarkable piece, 
setting forth in dance-measure the life and 
passion of Christ. (A few bars, following 
on the first solo section, are omitted here.) 
The refrain, ‘“‘ This have I done for my 
true love, To call my true love to my 
dance,” bespeaks, presumably, customs 
buried in pagan dancing : it will be recalled 
that Holst, in the Hymn of Jesus, returned 
to this topic of rites in rhythmic movement. 
The Greek mysteries may have been the 
original source, the object being such as we 
find referred to in the ‘ Acts of John” 
known to St. Augustine, which hymn 
comes from about 160 a.p.—that of in- 
voking the god and coming into exalted, 
mystic contact with him. Who knows how 
this particular song got into Cornwall?— 
perhaps from overseas commerce with the 
Eastern peoples. The harmonies, though 
easier to grasp than Britten’s, have their 
striking swing and pull. Holst was a great 
master of these qualities. I wish we could 
have more records of his best work, much 
of which is choral. Perhaps our Fleet 
Street friends will go further? 

To give us the music of two native sons 
in one month is an enterprise that deserves 
cordial thanks. Indeed, few months now 
pass without a British work. The Hymn 
by Britten is the Op. 27 of a composer who 
is now just a little more than that number of 
years old (thirty in November). Not bad 
going! We have Britten, about thirty ; 
. Walton, just over forty ; Bliss and Moeran, 
around fifty ; Bax, sixty ; and V.W., over 
70. Thus the rungs of age are set; and, 
alas, how few are the ladders we can 
make up, using a man of each age in every 
ladder! The last war still rules some rungs. 
This one may rip out some more. Who 
knows? We can enjoy the varied manifesta- 
tions of each of the representative composers, 
small or greater. Britten is a lover of 
patterns, of delicacies and “ conceits” 
(using the term in its older sense). He would 
have enjoyed the ages in which that word 
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was in strongest use. Cecilia, heavenly 
maid, is not now approached as Handel or 


Purcell bowed to greet her. The poet, too, 


takes a different position: “stance,” I 
venture to call it ; pose, even? There is a 
bit of the old Sitwell approach in Auden, 
here, with his deliberately skittish rhymes 
(some of them vowel-rhymes only) and 
nicely arranged inconsequence of staging. 
One thinks, in another sense or parallel, of 
Nigel Playfair’s posed singers in the Beggar’s 
Opera. A slightly Beggar’s Operatic Hymn, 
then, which Auden has treated solemnly, 
and Britten, with delicate appreciation of 
the lyrical nature of the approach. But 
there is the inevitable modern note of 
longing: ‘‘ Lost innocence . . . weep for 
the lives your wishes never led.’’ In the end 
the soloist adjures us ‘‘O wear your 
tribulation like a rose.”” The poet his, too, 
mayhap. The composer has no easy 
solution for the problem of style in such a 
setting. Problems, in the plural; and 
Britten has not yet found how to do more 
than one thing at a time, basing much of 
his work on the provenance and pull of 
patterns. Most interesiing, then, to hear 
how he tackles each job. This is part of 
the attraction for the listener of to-day, who 
may not entirely be drawn at once to 
obviously “ tuneful ’’ or sweetly harmonic 
aspects of choralism ; who may, though, 
expect a choral piece, especially one with 
such a title as this, to be somehow a bit 
nearer to, say, Purcell than any modern 
can be. If it is orchestral music, we expect 
clashes. If choral, the clashes of a Belshazzar 
are as nearly a perfect means of expressing 
the ferocity of the scene as we can hope for 
in this world. But in a Hymn to St. Cecilia one 
needs a little re-adjustment to get the flavour. 
It is worth tasting, as served up by the 
excellent Fleet Street Choir, which seems 
able to tackle anything set down, or that 
could be set down, with deep aplomb and 
truth. 

In the absence, I take it, of any leaflet 
containing the words: and as some 
passages are very swift, and no choir could 
be expected to make us understand every 
word, I quote a line or two that may help 
to elucidate the text. The opening is clear 
enough: it describes ‘“‘ this holy lady ” 
whose music excited Aphrodite and the 
angels (cf., passim, Botticelli, I suppose). 
Then there is the invocation to blessed 
Cecilia, to appear in visions to all musicians. 
Then we have a scherzo sprite with “I 
cannot grow... I only play. I cannot 
err. I am defeat When it knows it Can 
now do nothing By suffering . . .”” And so 
forth—not perhaps meaning the same thing 
to everybody; and, as ever with the 
moderns, the author is not, I think, com- 
pelled to care what it means to us in- 
dividually. ‘‘ Significant form” is in a 
Picasso: but whose? 

Side 2 begins with a repetition of the 
invocation. Then we have: 


“ O ear whose creatures cannot wish to fall, 
O calm of spaces unafraid of weight, 
Where Sorrow is herself forgetting all 
The gauchness of her adolescent state, 
Where Hope within the altogether strange 
From every outworn image is released, 
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And Dread born whole and normal like a 
beast 

Into a world of truths that never change : 

Restore our fallen day, O re-arrange.”’ 


In the middle of side 2 a soloist (who needs 
just one sharper top F sharp, on page 31) 
takes up an invocation to “dear white 
children Playing among the ruined lan- 
guages ’—‘“‘ Impetuous_ child with the 
tremendous head ”’—to ‘‘ weep away the 
stain, Lost innocence ” (and the couplet I 
quoted earlier). Here the compulsive 
drawing of a downward bow of melody 
plays a strong part in shaping the curious 
pathos (if the term may be considered 
agreeable to modern practice). So, too (as 
through the piece), do the sudden rises 
and droops into keys: a form of patterning 
—one of many used by this composer, 
which is effective within a short gamut of 
change. 


The last side alternates chorus and solo 
lines, two to one: 


Chorus. ‘‘ O cry created as the bow of sin 
Is drawn across our trembling 
violin. 


Solo. O weep, child, weep, O weep 
away the stain. 
Chorus. O law drummed out by hearts 
against the still 
Long winter of our intellectual 
will. 
Solo. That what has been may never be 
again. 
Chorus. O flute that throbs with the 
thanksgiving breath 
Of convalescents on the shores of 
death. 
Solo. O bless the freedom that you 
never chose. 
Chorus. O trumpets that unguarded chil- 
dren blow 
About the fortress of their inner 
foe. 
Solo. O wear your tribulation like a 
rose.” 


The solo lines are directed to be sung 
respectively quasi violino, quasi timpani, quasi 


flauto and quasi tromba. This makes a clever 


effect—tip-top. As epilogue, the invocation 
to the saint is repeated. To my mind, some 
of Britten’s patterning is a bit perverse: 
the finish, indeed, is rather worrisome, with 
those rather palpably ‘“‘ posed ” descending 
thirds. Of course, a lot of such music could 
be analysed, both musically and emotionally, 
as the pursuit of pure “ significant form.” 
It is more significant to the composer (and 
perhaps, too, the poet) than to you and me. 
But doubtless, with repetition, many of the 
attacks that to the old-timer seem a bit 
artificial and precious would settle down 
into the significance of a new, if slight, 
flavour ; and to that flavour I am sure 
many of the less experienced (and, too, the 
sophisticated) will come as to milk and 
honey in Audenian meadows of pure 
delight. To the poetry it would be interest- 
ing to devote more space than to the music ; 
but mine is gone. Taste, emphatically taste 
for yourself ; only keep in mind Cézanne 
and Picasso rather than Manet and Renoir, 
and you will be safe—and, I trust, happy. 


W.R.A. 
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MINIATURE SCORES 


MUSIC AND BOOKS 
By W. R. ANDERSON 


Boosey publishes at 6s. Britten’s Seven Sonnets 
of Michelangelo, about the recording of which 
A.R. wrote at length in December, 1942, pages 
94, 95; and January, 1943, page 111. He 
quoted in his first article the paraphrase of the 
words, by Elizabeth Mayer and Peter Pears, 
which is printed in the copy. The English is 
not given under the music of each song ;_ there 
only the Italian is printed. The cover, designed 
by James Holland, includes a reproduction of 
the sketch for the Libyan Sibyl, by Michel- 
angelo. The songs are dated “ Amityville, 
N.Y., Oct. goth, 1940.”” The number of the 
last sonnet is given as “‘ XXLV,” at the front, 
but “‘ XXIV ” where the music is printed. 

From the same firm come new miniature 
scores of Handel: the Concerti Grossi for 
Strings, Opus 6, Nos. 1, 4 and 8 (respectively in 
G, A minor and C minor), each 1s. gd. The 
Neel Orchestra gave us these ; No. 1 was also 
done by H.M.V. (Diener and the Collegium 
Musicum). For those who have back numbers 
I give the index reference: Vol. 14 (1936-7) 
No. 1, pages 284 and 415; No. 4, page 428. 
Vol. 16 (1938-9), No. 8, page 156. Here is easy 
score-reading. These Hawkes Pocket Series 
now contain short analyses or notes on each 
work, printed in English and Spanish—the 
latter presumably for the large South American 
market in which we are glad to find our British 
Council also propagating native music, by 
means of missionaries and scores. From our 
English point of view it is a drawback that in 
these leaflets (which are inserted loose in the 
score, and may be had separately for 3d.), the 
use of the two languages leaves too little space 
for anything like full analysis; so that the 
notes are sometimes rather bare. 

The problem of analysis-with-the-score has 
been tackled in America, but we have not yet 
found any firm here to make a thorough study 
of this considerable problem of giving the score 
reader as much help as can reasonably be 
given, in notes either attached to or printed in 
the score. But the whole complex series of 
problems of notes-on-music, with which I have 
wrestled for thirty years, is far from solved, 
and I doubt if any one system can meet many 
needs. 

Another score to hand is that of Delius’ Sea 
Drift that I have in the old Philharmonia score, 
from which Hawkes took over the present copy. 
The note here is fuller and pretty helpful, as far 
as space allows. This score costs 7s. 6d. The 
recording was in the second volume of the 
Delius Society (Col.). For the first time 
miniatured, Ravel’s orchestration of Mus- 
sorgsky’s Pictures from an Exhibition (10s.) has the 
original piano version printed at the bottom of 
the page—an excellent idea. The note here, 
however, is just the ordinary programme one: 
there is no analysis; but the last side of the 
four-paged leaflet has a useful list of transposing 
instruments and their real sounds, with examples 
of familiar passages. The Mussorgsky-Ravel 
score can be had on Boston Symphony, and in 
Decca’s Berlin State Opera Orchestra record- 
ings. Prokofiev’s Symphonie Classique, another 
first-timer, with skeleton analysis, costs - 6d. 
(Boston, and also Minneapolis: H.M.V. and 
Col. respectively). 

© miniature score and parts of Mozart’s 
Oboe Quartet (K.370) cost 4s. 6d. The 
production is one of a “ thoroughly revised 
edition ” of a series of chamber works for wind 
instruments, including the clarinet quintet, two 
of the divertimenti, Beethoven’s trio, Op. 87, 
the Brahms clarinet quintet, three Bach fugues, 
and a sonata by Hook. The Lener, with Leon 
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Goossens, gave us the oboe quartet in the good 
old days, after the N.G.S. had blazed the trail. 

I notice that Boosey has taken over from 
Fiirstner the works of Richard Strauss which 
were formerly published by that firm: thus the 
last of the ripe German romantics of the old 
school (who yet in his day was denounced as 
the scarcely credible extremist monster) is now 
under British control. 

The Oxford Press issues as a several-purpose 
part-song the Russian ditty, The Silver Birch, 
which Tchaikovsky used in the finale of the 
Fourth. T. B. Pitfield has made this easy 
arrangement, which can be performed by an 
ordinary four-part mixed choir, or without the 
altos ; or by a male choir of tenors and basses 
in four parts ; or by one set of tenors and two 
sets of basses. Each arrangement requires its 
appropriate copy (5d.). Vaughan Williams 
has arranged for chorus and orchestra the 
scene of The Blessing of the Swords from Meyer- 
beer’s Les Huguenots: 1s. 3d., for the vocal 
(piano reduction) score. This is a scene of 
artistically handled ferocity (“‘ Smite them and 
spare not”’—it might be the Old Testament 
prophets, or Hitler), of which the only record 
I see in our lists is a Parlophone, given, how- 
ever, under the name of one person only. 
There used to be an H.M.V. (C1861), by the 
Berlin State Opera. Apart from a band 
arrangement, the only other I find catalogued 
anywhere is a French version, given in the 
American Encyclopedia with an H.M.V. number, 
but apparently not yet issued here. We might 
perhaps have a new recording of this exciting 
and typical piece of Meyerbeerean melodrama ? 
Rawthorne’s Four Bagatelles for piano, which 
occupied the last side of the Moeran symphony 
(C3324, January, page 110), are now printed 
by the O.U.P. (gs. 6d.). (I take this oppor- 
tunity to mention that the miniature score of 
the Moeran is issued by Novello at 12s. 6d.). 
In these interesting, ably written, moody little 
pieces, strung on a thread of thematic connec- 
tion, appears a sufficiently romantic spirit in 
music without key signatures: as romantic, 
anyway, as, say, the paintings of Nash or 
Sutherland. Modern music seems increasingly 
to join modern painting in the detached atti- 
tudes of the searcher for meaning. Neither 
woos us; both seem, rather, to hope for our 
weaning. 

Rawsthorne’s contemporary, Dr. Erik Chis- 
holm, of Glasgow, has the good fortune to 
have published in a two-guinea edition in the 
Dunedin Collection of Scottish Music (by 
Dunedin Publications, 240, Hope Street, 
Glasgow), his ballet The Forsaken Mermaid. 
This is in the original instrumentation, for two 
pianos, of which I have played as much as a 
poor man’s single instrument can compass, 
with the help of the entire household staff. The 
orchestral score and parts are to be hired from 
the Oxford Press. Various ‘‘ numbers” in the 
ballet music can be given alone, or arranged as 
short suites. The whole lasts about fifty minutes. 
The story is a not unfamiliar one of the mermaid 
who weds the Skye fisherman. He tires of her, 
and seeks a good Scots mate on land. Drawn 
by the mer-spell to the bottom of the sea, he is 
like to die, but is forgiven, and lives happily 
ever after with his mermaid: We have a reel, a 
dance from Harris, a piobaireached, a march, a 
funeral procession,» and other scenes, all 
interpreted in terms of modern art (yet some- 
times it is tenderly “ tuneful ”’ in old-fashioned 
ways, as when the composer founds his winsome 
Wooing section on a Highland folk-air.) The 
sheen, glitter, sparkle and eerie sense of the 
below-water life need but little contributing 
imagination from’ the listener to smooth the 
way for delicate miming, which one would 
much like to see. The players (who would 
need two copies, of course : the second one can 
be had for’an additional half-guinea), have the 
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help of printed fragments from the story over 
various portions of the music. Thus the music 
of to-day, which Dr. Chisholm has done much 
to foster, by his Active Society in Glasgow, gets 
its chance in the bravery of excellent print— 
even in these hard times. It is but the first of 
what is to be a series, comprising, -besides the 
prize works in a recent competition (adjudicated 
by Bax, Tovey and Buesst), pieces by F. G. 
Scott, Malcolm Macdonald, Stuart Findlay, 
Riddell Hunter, W. B. Moonie, Cedric Davie, 
Ian Whyte, and the veteran Sir John McEwen, 
some of whose quartets might well be recorded, 
as well as (I would add) the Solway Symphony, 
which once astonished the British race as a 
full-length gramophone product in long-past 
days. The Dunedin Association, founded in 
1911 “‘ for the promotion and development of 
Scottish music” is, clearly, a strongly-going 
concern. Good luck to it, war-time or peace ! 


As we go to press the following Hawkes 
Pocket Scores ‘have been received :—Purcell- 
Warlock: Fantasias for Strings, 4s.; Gustav 
Holst: A Somerset Rhapsody, Op. 21, 3s.; 
John Ireland: Epic March, 4s. 6d.; Delius: 
Caprice and Elegy, 2s. 6d. 


Antonin Dvor4k; His Achievement. By 
Eleven Authors. (Drummond, 8s. 6d.) 


Viktor Fischl has edited the volume, which 
consists of these matters: Fischl—The Life (64 
pp-, based on Sourek’s 1200); E. Evans— 
Symphonies and Concertos (25 pp); Dr. E. 
Walker— Miscellaneous Orchestral Works (15 pp.) ; 
Dr. T. Dunhill—The Chamber Music (16 pp.) ; 
Harriet Cohen—The Piano Compositions (7 pp.) ; 
Dr. Colles— The Operas (32 pp.) ; Dr. Carner— 
The Church Music (11 pp.) ; Astra Desmond— 
The Songs (15 pp.); Gerald Abraham— 
Duvoték’s Musical Personality (49 pp.) ; Frank 
Howes— The National and Folk Elements (15 pp.) ; 
Julius Harrison—Dvo7ék’s Orchestra (33 pp.). 
There is a chronological list of the works and 
index, with a frontispiece portrait. A line or 
lines is (are) missing on page 200. 


This is the most difficult kind of book to 
manage. The editor tells us that it was origin- 
ally planned to commemorate the centenary : 
‘* A number of the essays were collected and the 
book set up, but last moment difficulties pre- 
vented publication. The book was then taken 
over by the present publishers, who have 
considerably expanded it.” I’m afraid that’s 
no way to produce a critical work. We get 
disproportion; it is clear that a stronger 
editorial hand was needed to get the different 
authors to attack their tasks in a unified way. 
A little overlapping does not matter, and in 
such a book is to be e«:pected ; but whilst this 
author uses music-type, that one does not; 
some analyse, others speak mostly in generali- 
ties, or write much the sort of thing they might 
have in their files for an ordinary concert 
programme-note. The music type, reproduced 
from manuscript, is mostly small and apt to be 
muddy: not easy for my old eyes to read. 
The most useful essays are Abraham’s and 
Harrison’s, because they get down to the bone 
of style, at (for a book of this kind) fair length, 
though one feels how inadequate a few dozen 
pages are for that. Abraham pursues the 
valuable pinning-down work he gave us in the 
excellent Chopin’s Musical Style; Harrison con- 
veys a craftsman’s delight, as he did in his fine 
book on Brahms’ symphonies (but how many 
people—how few, rather—will ever buy such 
books ?). 


I have space for only a tiny quotation or two: 


Abraham: ‘‘ Dvof4k was not such a great 
composer as Schubert, but if anyone were 
competent to play Elisha to Schubert’s Elijah 
it was he.” He is excellent in showing just what 
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it was in Brahms that influenced Dvofak— 
“the real impact of one composer’s mind on 
another’s.” Harrison gives some useful glimpses 
of how hard a conductor has to work, if he is to 
get at the heart of his job—a very different 
affair from flashing about with the stick in a 
few stock programmes. We could do with a 
lot more Harrisons and others I could name, 
and a drastic reduction of the ————s and the 
——-s. (Fill gaps according to fancy.) 
Harrison speaks admirably of many aspects of 
the composer’s style, such as “ the pure rhapsody 
of his wood-wind writing,” and his “ carrying 
the principles of string quartet writing most 
successfully into the richer fields of the full 
orchestra.”’ I got out my scores and followed 
both Abraham’s and Harrison’s detail with 
profit. There are good points in Colles, Carner, 
and others; but the book should have been 
stiffened by the inclusion of more factual, 
illustrated articles on the various sides of the 
composer’s work, preferably by foreign writers 
with some specialist knowledge of Czech arts in - 
general. 

An ideal Dvofrdk-omnibus, one would say, 
needs firmer shaping, stronger editorial hand- 
ling, higher unity, and less of the good old 
British fashion of inviting a few “ names” to 
contribute on a subject in which they have not 
notably proved a critical title to specialise. As 
in so many books, the Editor probably aims at 
killing too many birds with one stone: he 
wants his book to be critical, for the keen 
music-lover, and also readable by the passer-by. 
I don’t think you can often kill so many birds ; 
what you are apt to kill is the interest of many 
readers, in a good part of the book. Something 
will remain, for each, but is it money’s worth ? 
Our tendency towards compromise (blessed 
word !) produces too many books which, it is 
rather vaguely hoped, will attract diverse (and, 
I believe, often partially opposed) types of 
readers. I know only one book of the omnibus 
type that has justified itself, in sales. It aimed 
at one type, and kept to that. It had immense 
success here (though none in America). Maybe 
this present book will go well; it certainly 
contains some matter I am very glad to see in 
print. Perhaps, after all, a one-man book is the 
only solution, for one composer. I heard some 
time ago that our A.R. had such a book in 
hand, upon Dvorak, but I don’t know i his 
B.B.C. work will now allow him to produce it. 
T hope so. 
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BRUNSWICK 


King Cole Trio (Am.N.) 
*#4#** Steet Loraine (Burwell, Parish) (V by Nat 
= a ” Cole) (Am. Decca DLA 
2255 
Snub Mosely’s Band (Am.N.) 
***** Snub’s Blues (Mosely) (Am. Decca 69843) 
(Brunswick 03449—5s. 43d.§) 
2255—Cole (p); Oscar Moores (g) ; 
Prince (5). December 6th, 1940. 
69843—Mosely (slide-tpt); Willard Brown (reeds) ; 
Bob Carroll (tpt); Call Cobbs (); Frank Clarke 
(b) ; A. Godley (ds). October 21st, 1941. 

I commend this disc to anyone who, in these 
days of swing exhibitionism and riffs for. jitter- 
bugs, may be wondering if his faith in jazz is 
not becoming a little out-of-date. 

Both sides are not only jazz in the full sense 
of the word, uncompromised by anything in 
the nature of swing ; they also prove that jazz 
can still more than hold its own for musical 
charm, sincerity, authenticity, imagination and 
inspiration with anything yet produced in the 
name of swing. 

Taking first the King Cole Trio, let us first 
deal with the tune they play. 

Tunes cannot in themselves be jazz. The 
jazz content has to be infused into them. Or 
to put it in a better, if rather hackneyed way 
they have to be translated into the jazz language. 
But the old melody Sweet Loraine may be said 
to belong to the jazz era, and as it is a delightful 
melody at least the record starts off on the 
right foot. But it is what is done with the 
song which is more to the point. 

Nathaniel, better known as ‘‘ King,” Cole is 
a singer who should intrigue anyone who can 
appreciate the naive fascination of the blues. 
He has everything that a true blues singer 
shouid have—character, style, and a sense of 
the fitness of things. 

Nevertheless, it is as a pianist that I like him 
best. For those who may be interested to have 
an advance description of his playing, I would 
say that it is a mixture of Earl Hines, “ Jelly- 
Roll”? Morton and Teddy Wilson. But that’s 
an inadequate picture and I advise you to get 
the record and hear for yourself. 

Then there is Oscar Moores—a guitarist of 
whom one might say that he has the melodic 
sense of Lonnie Johnson (or if you like, Eddie 
Lang), coupled with the touch and style of 
Teddy Bunn, but that, again, is no more than 
a jumping-off point. 

But, sufficient or insufficient as these descrip- 
tions may be, they deal with the players only 
individually, and the fascination of the record 
lies at least equally in what they achieve col- 
lectively. I have seldom heard anything more 
intrigueing. 

The same remark applies equally to Snub 
Mosely’s Snub’s Blues. (Although the label 
describes him as Mosley, the gentleman’s name 
is really Mosely.) 

Mosely plays a trumpet built like a trombone ; 
that is to say, it works on the slide principle. 


Wesley 
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alto... alto saxophone N Negro artiste(s) 
b ..- string bass Pp piano 
bar ... baritone sax ten .. tenorsax 
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Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


Not that the instrument matters so much. It’s 
more what Mosely gets out of it. The famous 
ex-Ellington trumpet virtuoso, ‘‘ Cootie”’ 
Williams has little, if anything, on ‘‘ Snub.” 

Then there is Millard Brown, who, although 
he plays tenor, is still the nearest thing to the 
inimitable alto soloist Johnny Hodges, I have 
yet come across. And Call Cobb, whose piano 
is just what it should be for the occasion. 

But, as I say, it’s not merely the elegance of 
the players individually ; it is the music they 
produce as a whole. 

To hear this slow, nostalgic blues—curiously 
reminiscent of Paul Barbarin’s Call of the 
Freaks’? (Luis Russell’s Orchestra—Parlophone 
R1645)—with its early Ellington character, is 
to find the spirit of jazz revealed in all its 
charm and authenticity. 

Thanks, Bill Elliott, for another record in 
the Brunswick “ Sepia’’ Series which should 
prove to any to whom such proof is ne¢essary 
that jazz is still so far ahead of swing in all that 
matters, that no one who still prefers jazz need 
worry that it is only because he has become 
senile. 

Afterthought: I wonder what the B.B.C.’s 
famous so-called anti-slush committee, now 
engaged in banning our best dance band 
vocalists, would think of “King” Cole. 
Probably not much. He doesn’t sound a bit 
like Gigli or even Bing Crosby. 


jimmie Lunceford and His Orch; (Am.N.) 
*** Knock Me a Kiss (Jackson) (V by Willie 
Smith) (Am. Decca L3065) (Recorded 

June 26th, 1942) 

*Strictly Instrumental (Seiler, Benjemen, 
Marcus, Battle) (Am. Decca L3063) 
(Recorded June 26th, 1942) 

(Brunswick 03448—5s. 44d. §) 


The swing hicks and jitterbugs will probably 
consider Strictly Instrumental the last word in all 
that’s wonderful. 

But in fact this is just another example of 
how bad a band, which can be good, can sound 
when a weak arrangement of a rather boring 
swing piece forces it to loose out in an endeavour 
to retrieve an impossble situation. 

If you like noise in rhythm sections you’ll 
find plenty here, but the only time the section 
gets near to riding or sounding clean and 
relaxed is behind Joe Thomas’s tenor—which, 
while it may be superficially exciting, is very 
wild and no more good jazz than it is good 
music. And that remark just about sums up the 
brass section, too. 

Turning over to Knock Me a Kiss, one finds 
a song which, if it is not a world beater, at least 
has its points as a simple little ditty. 

Moreover, the slower tempo is much better 
suited to the band and gives it a much better 
chance to play with something worth calling a 
swing, not to mention an opportunity to show 
its more admirable qualities, musically speaking. 

Willie Smith, whose large vocal part makes 
this practically a vocal record, does a good job, 
and if the tenor solo is not the most perfect I’ve 
ever heard, at least it is ten times better than 
the tenor playing in what would more appro- 
priately have been described as Strictly Un- 
Instrumental. 





§ Records marked thus were released on April Ist last, 
and some dealers may still have copies available at the 
pre-budget price of 4s, 8d, 
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H.M.V. 
Duke Ellington and His Fa Orchestra 


(Am.N.) 

*** Hayfoot Strawfoot (Lenk, Drake, McGrane) 
(V by Ivie Anderson) (Am. Victor 
OA074781) 

*** Sherman Shuffle (Ellington) (Am. Victor 
OA074784) (H.M.V. Bo324—5s. 43d.) 


Ellington (/) with Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges, 
Ben Webster, Chauncey Haughton, Harry Carney 
(rds) ; Wallace Jones, Ray Nance, Rex Stewart (ipis); 
Lawrence Brown, Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol (imbs) ; 
Fred Guy (g) ; Junior Raglan (5) ; Sonny Greer (ds). 
July 28th, 1942. 


If neither of these is the greatest record 
Ellington has ever made, at least both are by 
the Duke’s band, which gets about as near as 
any other I know to making silken purses out of 
sow’s ears. 

Not that either number is exactly a sow’s ear. 

As far as I can ascertain from the over- 
recording and Ivie Anderson’s not always too 
distinct diction, Hayfoot Strawfoot is just another 
ready made grouse for Tommies who, laden 
with everything but the kitchen sink, want a 
means of venting their feelings against those 
seemingly interminable marches. 

The words are right, the tune is reasonably 
catchy, and I wouldn’t be surprised to learn 
= the song has become a hit with the dough- 


ys. 

Whether the record will be quite such a hit 
with the Ellington fans is another matter. The 
Ellington band always manages to produce 
that little extra something the others haven’t 
got. But this is hardly the type of number to 
show at its best, swing it as it manages to do. 

Nor is Sherman Shuffle the best composition 
the band has ever had. But at least one couldn’t 
mistake the performance for that of any other 
band, which is saying, perhaps, as much as 
need be said. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Don’t Take Your Love From Me (Harry 
Nemo) (V by Lena Horne) (Am. 
Victor OA066149) 
*** Tove Me a Little (Herbie Holmes, Howard 
Smith, Ellen Orr (V by Lena Horne) 
(Am. Victor OA066147) 
(H.M.V. Bo322—5s. 44d.) 

Shaw (cl) with Benny Carter (alio) ; Henry ‘‘ Red ’’ 
Allen (tpt); Jay C. Higginbotham (imb); Leo 
Kruczek, Kurt Dieterle, Max Silverman, Sergie 
Kotlarslsy, Louis Eflin, Harry Urbant, Leo Kahn, 


Dave Ka! (vins); Bernard Ocko, Sal Deutseh 
violas); Abe Borodkin, Lucien Schmit (’cels);. 
White (/); Jimmy Shirley (g); Laura 


y 
Newell (harp) ; Fred Zimmerman, Bill Taylor (5) 
Shep Shepherd (ds). June 26th, 1941. 


Don’t let the above personnel excite you. If 
you do, you will only be doomed to the bitterest 
disappointment. 

The inclusion of Benny Carter, ‘“ Red” 
Allen and Higginbotham does not mean what 
it might, and should, have meant—that these 
stars have been brought in to play the sort of 
jazz worthy of them, supported by a new colour 
in backgrounds which could have been provided 
by the large string section. 

It is true that there is a short trumpet solo 
in Don’t Take Your Love which may be by 
Allen, but if it is, it is merely by an Allen 
putting on a drawing-room act for the occasion, 
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Equally, there is some alto work in Love Me 
which might be by Benny Carter. But if it is, 
it is our Benny with all his long-famed creative- 
ness knocked out of him by the surroundings to 
which, presumably, he has been forced to 
conform. 

For all one hears of Higgy as a soloist there 
might not be a trombonist in the band ; and 
although the coloured diva, Lena Horne, sings 
with commendable finish, the spirit of jazz for 
which she is famous is conspicuous by its 
complete absence. 

The sum total of both sides is a couple of 
‘** commercial ”’ tunes played in ordinary “‘ com- 
mercial ’’ dance style. 

Everything is most elegant, musically speak- 
ing. The musicianship is superb, the unisons 
by clarinet and alto in Love Me are musically 
perfect, the Shavian clarinet is the acme of 
instrumental ability, and in Love Me there is a 
beat that at least makes the side rhythmical 
within the dance music sense of the word. 

All of which is fine as far as it goes, and I pay 
tribute to what has been done, instead of 
cavilling about what might have been done, in 
the stars you will find printed against the titles. 

But I am wondering just how much longer 
recording companies will be able to get away 
with putting records like this in what, accord- 
ing to the labels, is supposed to be a “ Swing 
Series.” 


PARLOPHONE 
Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**** Blues in C sharp minor (Wilson) (Originally 


Am. Brunswick, now Am. Columbia 


C1379 o - 
*** Warmin’ Up (Wilson) (Originally Am. 
Brunswick, now Am. Columbia C1378) 


(Parlophone R2871—5s. 443d.) 


Wilson (~) with ‘* Buster ’’ Bailey (cl); ‘* Chu ’’ 
Berry (ten); Roy Eldridge (¢pt); Bob Lessey (g) ; 


Israel Crosby ()); Sidney Catlett (ds). 1936. 


Both these titles were originally released here 
round about the late summer of 1936, on 
Brunswick 02256. 

Normally the disc would have to have been 
deleted from the English Brunswick catalogue 
in 1938, in consequence of the transfer of the 
American Brunswick concern from Decca to 
E.M.I., but if I remember rightly it was with- 
drawn from circulation long before then 
because, owing mainly to the string-bass solos, 
the Blues side couldn’t stand up to the wear of 
the heavier and often badly-aligned pick-ups 
found on some of the now old-fashioned 
machines. Presumably Parlophone are aware 
of this and have taken appropriate steps to deal 
with the matter. 

After a first all-in jam, the fast Warmin’ Up 
goes with the (for this type of band) usual 
succession of solos—first, Bailey’s as usual 
rhythmical, and phrasesologically rather better 
than it generally was in those days, clarinet ; 
second, *‘ Chu’s”’ up to standard tenor ; third, 
Eldridge’s expressive trumpet; and fourth, 
Wilson’s always attractive if rather sophisticated 
piano. After which the record ends with another 
all-in jam. All round, in spite of the fact that 
Catlett is no improvement on “ Cozy” Cole, 
whom Wilson used more frequently round 
about the time, a quite good sample of Wilson 
vintage jazz. 

But even so, it is for me quite eclipsed by the 
backing. 

The Blues in C sharp minor still has the appeal of 
originality, coupled with a charm that can 
come only from simplicity and feeling. 

The whole thing is built on simple bass 
rhythm which Crosby starts off at the com- 
mencement of the performance and keeps going 
until the end. 

After a while little piano interjections com- 
mence to be heard over the bass. Later the 
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piano enlarges on the story. Then the theme is 
taken up by Eldridge (rather unnecessarily 
coldly ?), then by Bailey (again melodically 
better than usual), then charmingly by “‘ Chu,” 
and finally again by Eldridge, with everyone 
joining in pensively before the proceedings are 
closed in the same way as they opened, by 
Crosby playing his bass rhythm solo. 

This description is, however, necessarily only 
cursory, and gives a very inadequate picture of 
a record which is not only Teddy Wilson at his 
best, but a most delightful example of that 
basis of all jazz, the blues. 

And now, having given us two months of 
Teddy Wilson re-issue, will Parlophone please 
turn their attention to re-issuing some of the 
even more sought after withdrawn Brunswicks 
and Vocalions ? 

I suggest Rosetta Crawford’s I’m Tired of 
Fattening Frogs for Snakes, Rosetta Howard’s 
You're a Viper and Rosetta Blues, and any of the 
six or more sides by Sharkey Bonano. 

In case the Company doesn’t know what it 
ought to know—namely what a demand there 
is for all these—I add that second-hand copies 
are regularly changing hands in the Rhythm 
Clubs at anything up to £3 per disc. 


Harry James and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Back Beat Boogie (Harry James) (Am. 

Columbia LA2054) 
** Duke’s Mixture (Matthews) (Am. Colum- 
bia CO30059) 
(Parlophone R2872—5s. 44d.) 
2054—-James (/pi) with Dave Matthews, Drew 
Page, Claude Lakey, Bill Luther (rds); Jack 
Palmer, Claude Bowen, Jake Schaeffer (tpis) ; 
Truett Jones, Dalton Rizzotto, Bruce Squires 
(tmbs); Jack Gardner (>); ‘*Red’’ Kent (g); 
Thurman Teague (5); Micky Scrima (ds). Approx. 
November, 1939. 

30059—James (ip) with Lakey, Chuck Gentry, 
Vido Musso, Johnny Mezey (rds); Bowen, Nick 
Buono (pis); Rizzotto, Hoyt Bohannon, Harry 
Rogers (mbs) ; Sam Rosenblum, Stan Stanchfield, 
William Schuman, George Koch (vi/ns); Al Lerner 
(p); Ben Heller (g); Teague (+); Scrima (ds). 
Approx. February, 1941. 

You Made Me Love You (McCarthy, 
Monaco) (Am. Columbia CO30509) 
(Recorded approx. June, 1941) 

I Gried for You (Freed, Arnheim, Lyman) 
(V by Helen Forrest) (Am. Columbia 
HCO828) (Recorded approx. June, 
1942) 

(Parlophone R2869—5s. 44d.§) 
30509—James (‘pt) with, probably, Gentry, 
Mezey (altos); Lakey, Luther (iens); Al Stearns, 
Bowen, Buono (tis) ; Bohannon, Rodgers, Squires 
(tmbs); Rosenblum, Koch, Schuman, Stanchfield 
rn Lerner (, ; Heller (g); Teague (b); Scrima 

S$). 

For the benefit of any readers who, having 
heard Harry James knocking the audience stiff 
in his films, may care to have a record featuring 
him in the exhibitions of gush and technique 
with which he does the trick, I include above 
You Made Me Love You and I Cried for You. 

The former old-time popular ballad is now 
used by Mr. James as his signature tune, and 
this record of it has been one of America’s 
biggest sellers ever since it was released there 
over a year ago. 

I Cried for You (which, incidentally, is at 
least as good a melody) presents Helen Forrest, 
who, in last year’s edition of the annual poll 
conducted by America’s leading jazz magazine 
** Down Beat ”’ to discover who were considered 
to be the country’s leading bands, musicians 
and singers, came top in the girl vocalists’ 
section. Her contribution to the record goes a 
long way to explain how she came to achieve 
her success. 

For the rest, both sides are on much the same 
lines as Harry James’s My Melancholy Baby 
and Sleepy Lagoon, which I reviewed last 
January, and to my mind are adequately 
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covered by the remarks I made concerning 
these two titles. Which explains why I have 
not attempted to evaluate them by the usual 
stars. 

Back Beat Boogie and Duke’s Mixture are 
different propositions. Not only are they swing 
music in the more accurate sense of the word ; 
they also find Harry James playing in a way 
more suited to the occasion. 

Back Beat Boogie is of course based on the 
early blues rhythm, colloquially, if somewhat 
inexplicably, known as boogie woogie. The 
piece is another of those riff compositions, and 
while some may find little in it to satisfy their 
appetite for something melodically worth- 
while, at least one has to hand it to the band for 
progressively building up an urge that should 
help the jitterbugs to jitter ever morefuriously. 

And having made that crack, I owe it to 
myself as well as to the jitterbugs to say that 
I have no intention of sneering at this particular 
form of dancing. In fact, provided the acro- 
batics which have been so unnecessarily intro- 
duced into it are kept down to their proper 
minimum, and the true rhythm of the dance 
made the main feature, this is the only kind of 
dancing that really expresses jazz and is there- 
fore worth bothering about by those who are 
not too rhythmless to respond to the rhythmic 
appeal that is the essence of all good jazz. 

One presumes from its title that Duke's 
Mixture is meant in some way to reflect the 
music of Duke Ellington. But personally I 
can’t find much that would be worthy of the 
Duke in the composition, the arrangement or 
the performance. At the best it is a rather 
cheap imitation. Which is hardly surprising. 
There is only one Ellington band. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Rhythm Club 

Sextet 

*** Darktown Strutters’ Ball (Shelton Brooks) 

(Eng. Parlo. CE11064) 
**%* Stardust (Hoagy Carmichael) (Eng. Parlo. 
CE11065) 
(Parlophone R2870—5s. 44d.) 
11064—Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto-bar) ; 
Ken Oldham (ten); Dave Wilkins tpt); Yorke de 
Sousa () ; Sam Molineaux (4) ; Syd Raymond (ds). 
March 23rd, 1943. 

11065—Parry (cl) with'rhythm section as above. 
March 28rd, 1943. 

Strutters’ Ball is the first Harry Parry side to 
come out with the combination’s new alto and 
baritone player, Derek Neville. 

Before the war Derek was well-known as a 
night club King. He has played in most of the 
West End niteries where swing men find more 
opportunities to indulge in their chosen style, 
and has a reputation for being one of London’s 
best small band swing saxophonists. 

Although he is a cripple, he managed not 
only to get into the R.A.F. when war broke out, 
but to stay there quite a while before being 
invalided out. 

You may hear him playing baritone in the 
first all-in jam chorus with which the side 
opens, but more prominently in the second 
chorus in which he plays alto. 

Otherwise this record is the usual Parry 
Sextet recipe for fast numbers—ensemble to 
open and close the proceedings with solo 
choruses taking up the rest of the tune. But 
it’s rather better than some of their others. 
The rhythm section is improving, the solos are 
more inspiring and someone has taken the 
trouble to score out a good last chorus which 
the boys play well. 

Except for the last few bars, when the whole 
band comes in to make an appropriate finale, 
Stardust is a clarinet solo in slow tempo. 

Harry is at his best at this sort of thing and 
plays in a way that is both tasteful and 
musicianly. But even so, the star of the per- 
formance is Yorke de Sousa. His piano solo, 
with its nice harmonious and attractive phrases, 
is quite delightful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


There is a certain pride in being able to 
review the recording of Winston Churchill’. : 
latest broadcast speech, ‘‘ Post-War Planning.”’ 
What a.Jong time ago it seems when we reviewed 
number one of this series “‘ In a solemn hour ” 
in the days when it seemed frivolous to even 
consider writing, and now here we are thinking 
of post-war plans and not considering it at all 
fantastic. Volume 7 of the Progress of the War 
(H.M.V. C3341-C3344). 


Vocal 

One of the several good recordings of popular 
songs come from our old friend Turner 
La . I Hear Your Voice appeals to many as 
a fine ballad that has something more than 
most of the current popular ditties. Turner 
couples this with Piccaninny Mine, Goodnight, 
which is nothing about which to rave, but has 
a sort of nocturne quality that may appeal 
(Columbia FB2g19). Comparisons may be 
odious, yet one cannot but compare the Cavan 
O’Connor disc with that mentioned above, 
because it also carries J Hear Your Voice, although 
here it is backed by Daybreak. I will say no 
more than that this is a fair example of “‘ The 
Vagabond Lover’s”’ style (Rex 10175). There 
was a real thrill in playing over Adelaide Hall’s 
newest offering, two good titles, good recording 
and radio’s black-velvet voice are all but 
irresistible. As Time Goes By and Let’s Get Lost 
are the numbers, and the record—Decca 
F8292. Maxine Sullivan, another celebrated 
darkie songster, always sticks in my mind as the 
girl who ‘‘ swung ” “‘ A Lover and His Lass ” 
and several similar tunes. Here she sings 
Kentucky Babe and Ma Curly Headed Baby and 
reveals. an ability for the more sentimental 
negro melodies that is exceptional (Brunswick 
03440). Memphis Blues appearing over the 
name of Dinah Shore should spell “ out- 
standing,” but doesn’t. Neither this nor 
Manhattan Serenade, on the other side, excited 
me in the least. The recording is just below 
par and the singing well down (H.M.V. 
BD1043). One of the most pleasing Tony 
Martin efforts for some tire appears this 
month. Don’t Ask Me Why comes from the 
show “ The Song Is Over” and will become 
one of the hit songs very soon. I Had the Craziest 


Dream on the reverse is, of course, from “‘ Spring- | 


time in the Rockies ”’ and is t66-well known to 
need comment (Decca F8286). I was recently 
asked ** What is a torch song?” Had I had 
Ella Fitzgerald’s He’s My Guy available, I 
might have given an effective demonstration, 
for this is the torch song “ par excellence.” 
All I Need Is You does not réally qualify for 
this category, but is very enjoyable. Both are 
well sung and the accompaniment is novel and 
pleasant (Brunswick 03441). As a contrast in 
style, hear Anne Shelton singing Can’t Get Out 
of This Mood or There Are Such Things. She 
yields nothing to her American cousins in 
charm and gains much from her English accent 
(Decca F8291). “ Hutch” takes two titles 
from the film version of ‘“ Happidrome ”— 
You Are My Love Song and Take the World 
Exactly As You Find It. Although both are 
reasonably good numbers, fieither are really 
suited to “ Hutch” and in consequence the 
result is not outstanding (H.M.V. BD1o40). 
Judy Garland sings Coward’s Poor Little Rich 
Girl with a degree of feeling that overshadows 
That Old Black Magic on the reverse. This latter, 
which comes from “ Star Spangled Rhythm ” 
has hardly any tune worth mentioning (Bruns- 
wick 93446). Darling and Dearly Beloved are 
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both now at the high ebb of their popularity 
and Denny is helps them on their way 
and presents a very well-balanced recording 
(Decca F8290). 


Light Music 

What a delightful collection of melodies 
come from the Tauber show, ‘‘ Old Chelsea.” 
Several, amongst them My Heart and I, There 
Are Angels Outside Heaven, have already had 
some popularity as dance tunes. The New 
Mayfair Orchestra with Richard Tauber 
conducting play a grand selection of these 
numbers (H.M.V. Bg318). By what is surely a 
coincidence Reginald Foort and Reginald 
Dixon both offer selections from classical 
composers. The former takes a handful of the 
best loved Chopin airs, including Polonaise, 
Op. 40, Nocturne in E, the Minute Waltz, etc., in 
Reminiscences of Chopin on H.M.V. BDrioq1. 
Tschaikovsky Selection is the Dixon choice, and as 
may be guessed includes snatches from Concerto 
in B flat Minor, Andante Cantabile, 1812 Overture, 
etc. From the point of view of material this 
leaves little to be desired, and the same may be 
said of the playing and recording (Regal 
MR3690). Sandy Macpherson, to be different, 
goes to Lehar for his titles, Vilia and Merry 
Widow Waltz. Congratulations are due, both 
for his choice and for the recording (Columbia 
FB2914). Mantovani and His Orchestra 
present Invitation to the Dance, which includes 
the famous Invitation by Weber and continues 
with several equally well-known items of the 
same era, Schén Rosmarin and Skaters’ Waltz, to 
mention but two (Decca F8287). In the classic 
small orchestra tradition we have I'll Walk 
Beside You and The Lark in the Clear Air from 
The Albert Sandler Trio (Columbia DB2110). 
The Organ, the Dance Band and Me slip 
back into the rather monotonous style that 
seems to envelope them periodically. The 
Soldier Boy from Caroline and I’ll Soon Be Home 
are rather dull numbers anyway (Parlophone 
F1973). Of the medleys this month, we find 
Carroll Gibbons picking up numbers that 
have been winners in the past. Carroll Recalls 
the Tunes No. 1 contains Babette, Sweet Sue, and 
others of the same style (Columbia FB2922). 
Charlie Kunz sticks to his normal recipe. 
Piano Medley No. 61 is exactly like the previous 
sixty, except for the titles (Decca F8289). By 
the same token we can dismiss Six Hits of the 
Day No. 56 from Primo Scala’s Accordion 
Band on Rex 10176. ‘‘ Music While You 
Work” contains a novelty in the form of 
Challen’s multi-tone piano, featured with 
Freddy Gardner and His Mess Mates. 
This instrument, which sounds like harp, 
guitar and/or piano, bobs up in several items of 
Popular Hits Revivals Nos. 3 and 4. (Decca F8285). 
The Victory Band plays Vagabond King 
Selection and Popular Ballads Medley No. 2 as the 
month’s second ‘ Works” record (Decca 
F8284). 


Dance 

Ambrose, assisted by Anne Shelton, makes 
one of his best records for some time and one 
of the outstanding discs of the month. At the 
Cross-Roads is here played as a Bolero and has 
the correctly mysterious rhythm. Nain Nain on 
the other side is an equally exciting slow foxtrot. 
Definitely a pair to be heard (Decca F8295). 
Harry Roy also presents the first-named 
melody, which is, by the way, based on 
Lecuona’s “ Malaguena.’” This time as a 
foxtrot, it sounds less effective in this tempo. 
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Why Don’t You Fall In Love With Me completes 
the first Roy pressing (Regal MR3691). From 
the same band we have two more gay tunes, 
The Round-a-bout Goes Round is, as one may 
guess, highly descriptive of the fairground. 
Hit the Road to Dreamland on the other side 
comes from the current film ‘ Star Spangled 
Rhythm,” none of the tunes from which are, 
to my ear, particularly melodious (Regal 
MR3692). Joe Loss has this same title on his 
first label and oddly enough links to it Why 
Don’t You Fall In Love With Me (H.M.V. 
BD5801). One of the Loss vocalists has an 
idea common to many inI’m Going To Get Lit 
Up. She sings prophetically of the glorious 
‘binge ” which we all hope to enjoy when 
peace comes again. Really and Truly—the waltz 
which is the coupling—was not available for 
review (H.M.V. BD5800). Guy Lombardo 
gives us an exceptionally enjoyable version of 
My Gal Sal, who is, as you may recall, “‘ dead 
on the level.” Run Little Raindrop Run, from 
‘“‘ Springtime in the Rockies,” is less pleasing 
with its pseudo hill-billy style (Brunswick 
03445). Roland Peachy got a richly deserved 
““'V.G.” against his titles when I played them 
over. My Gal Sal and At the Cross-Roads both 
sound excellent when played by guitars and 
the tempo is as near dance as makes no odds 
(Decca F8297). The Druids’ Song from Billy 

tton’s Band is a riotous comedy number 
led by Alan Breeze with chorus. Under a 
Strawberry Moon is by now well-known and 
needs no comment (Rex 10177). Two of the 
several good tunes from ‘‘ Happy Go Lucky ” 
are played by Jimmy Dorsey, who stars 
Helen O’Connell in Murder! He Says, whilst 
Bob Eberly gets the mike in Let’s Get Lost 
(Brunswick 03443). The only Carroll Gibbons 
pressing available was a disappointment. 
Neither That Old Black Magic nor Hit the Road 
to Dreamland are worthy of the band (Columbia 
FB2917). I’m Gonna Get Lit Up and Why Don’t 
You Fall In Love With Me, which ‘appear over 
the name of this band on Columbia FB2923 
were not here in time for review. The R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra continue in the rather 
noisy swing style that they have adopted— 
Cherokee and You're My Baby will appeal to jazz 
enthusiasts and no others (Decca F8288). 
Josephine Bradley offers two exceptional 
strict dance tempo pairings. From ‘“ Old 
Chelsea ’”—My Heart and I, played as a quick- 
step, is linked to that charming waltz, There 
Are Angels Outside Heaven, on Decca F8294. The 
justly popular As Time Goes By, slow foxtrot, 
finds a good companion in Out of the Dawn, 
quickstep, on Decca F8293. 

The following appear on the lists, but did 
not reach us in time for comment: 

Geraldo and His Orchestra— Whispering 
Grass and Move It Over on Parlophone F1974, 
and Out Of This World and Starlight Souvenirs on 
Parlophone F1975. Victor Silvester and His 

Iroom Orchestra— Dancing Without Any 


Music (waltz), Boulder Buff (quickstep) on 
Columbia FB2920, and Why Don’t You Fall In 
Love With Me (slow foxtrot) and Let’s Get Lost 
(quickstep) on Columbia FB2g21. 


Humorous 

Only one disc, and 
Formby. Two numbers from “ Get Crackin 
—Home Guard Blues and When the Lads of the 
Village Get Crackin’. The former is easily the 
funnier of the pair (Regal MR3689). 


that from George 
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Index for Volume XX. 


It is hoped that this will be ready by about 
July 1st. The supply will be limited, and we 
are now accepting orders, which will be dealt 
with in rotation. The price is 2s. post free, 
for orders received before July ist, or after that 
date, if still available, 2s. 6d. 
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BEN DAVIES, 1858—1943 


By GEORGE BAKER 


ME. BEN DAVIES, one of the finest singers 
Great Britain ever produced, died in a 
nursing home at Bristol on Sunday, the 28th 
March. 

Benjamin Grey Davies, for that was his full 
name, was born at Pontardawe, South Wales, 
on 6th January, 1858. He has been described 
as a “‘ born singer ’’ and the description fitted 
him perfectly—that is, if we mean one who 
loves singing and who sings for the love of it. 

Here is a rapid sketch of his career. A prize- 
winner at the Swansea Eisteddfod—a student 
at the Royal Academy of Music—a principal 
tenor with the Carl Rosa Opera Co. in the 
*eighties, when it was under the direction of its 
founder—played in Cellier’s ‘‘ Dorothy ”’ during 
its two years’ run—also the same composer’s 
** Doris ’’—followed on by singing in Sullivan’s 
“‘ Ivanhoe” at D’Oyly Carte’s English Opera 
House (now the Palace Theatre)—then turned 
to the concert stage some time during the 
eighteen-nineties and sang at all the Festivals 
and important concerts throughout the country 
until 1925, when he officiaily retired. 

Unofficially he continued to sing to the end 
of his life. I well remember the night of 22nd 
January, 1938, when the members of the 
Savage Club entertained him to dinner to 
celebrate his 80th birthday. (He was elected an 
Honorary Life Member of the Club on 15th 
October, 1925.) It was my privilege to propose 
the toast, and after a short jovial reply from 
Ben he strolled up to the piano and sang 
Handel’s air, “‘ Where e’er you Walk.” I 
repeat, he was 80—but his voice was that of a 


man in the prime of life and the poise and style 
of his singing were immaculate. 


Ben Davies was the last of the great singers 
of the Victorian era. Modern singers are apt to 
sneer when the Victorian divas and primo tenori 
are mentioned, but they belonged to a school of 
real singing that I fear does not exist to-day. 
Pause before you cheer, young gentlemen, and 
remember that Santley and Davies could sing 
when they were 80: think on that ! 

For some strange reason Ben Davies did not 
make many gramophone records, and indeed 
the only ones available to us to-day were made 
in 1933, when he was 75—incredible feat ! 


Ian Hay included “ I’ll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby ” in his broadcast programme of gramo- 
phone records on Monday, 12th April. It was 
a charming compliment to the memory of a 
great singer and a great gentleman. 

Ben Davies has passed away, but to those of 
us who were fortunate enough to have had his 
friendship there remains the affectionate recol- 
lection of a genial companion, a humorous, 
level-headed man devoid of affectations, and 
one who appreciated his contemporaries and 
encouraged the youngsters with friendly advice. 

If Mr. Jingle had been asked to describe dear 
old Ben he might have expressed himself thus : 
“ Ben Davies—lovely voice—jolly fellow—liked 
a good cigar—played golf pretty well—singing 
problems and theories ?—couldn’t be bothered 
with *°em—no demm’d nonsense about Ben— 
nice chap—and a born singer.” 

Au revoir, dear friend. 





TURN TABLE TALK 


R.W. 


An airgraph from the Middle East assures 
us of the well-being of our reviewer, R. W., now 
Captain R. L. B. Wimbush, of the Royal 
Norfolk Regiment, who seems to receive his 
copy of THE GRAMOPHONE at agonisingly 
irregular intervals. _ He reports well of the 
Palestine Orchestra and of the good orchestra 
at Cairo which is led by Hugo Rignold ; and 
says that “‘ Lance Dossor is playing all over the 
place and getting terrific notices.” 


From North Africa 

A parcel of gramophone records sent by the 
Daily Sketch War Comforts Fund to an address 
in England was sent on to North Africa and 
reached the transported unit for which it was 
intended in due course. Unfortunately the 
portable gramophone had been left at home. 
** However,” wrote Driver E. W. Clark, 
*R.A.S.C. boys would not be beaten, so an 
apparition appeared in the guise of a gramo- 
phone from an Arab. Firstly the spring needed 
some attention; the soundbox required also 
adjustment which was ably carried out by our 
workshops. After decontaminating we made a 
sound job of a horn from the proverbial petrol 
tin and then we were all set to go. But, yes, 
needles—none at all! Then started the fun. 
Firstly, darning needles cut down, cactus 
prickles and bamboo. I wonder what you 
could imagine—Warsaw Concerto, Rhapsody 
in Blue and Leslie Sarony—just what it did 
sound like ; but it was a surprise to me and we 
were satisfied under the circumstances. Then 
started the real fun, for the Arab owner wanted 
to sell this wonderful gramophone to us, and 
the price worked out on rate of exchange at 


£17 10s.—or else. Well, it was ‘ or else ’"—and 
we are back where we started, except that our 
major is going to endeavour to procure a 
gramophone. I am sure that we shall get music 
wherever we go.” Then the real, authentic, 
genuine fun will start, no doubt ! 


Auguste Mangeot 

News has reached London recently of the 
death, in Paris last spring, of Auguste Mangeot, 
who founded the Ecole Normale de Musique in 
1919 and was its director till his death ; and 
who edited Le Monde Musical in succession to 
his father, the founder of that critical journal. 
His life-long devotion to the highest traditions 
of music has influenced contemporary standards 
in the same spirit as his brother André, who has 
worked for so many years in this country, and 
many of our readers who perhaps only know the 
Ecole Normale by its Chamber Orchestra’s 
recordings will like to join in respectful tribute to 
a distinguished French musician’s memory. 


‘‘Gramophone Showman ”’ 

Readers of ‘‘ Behind the Needle ” may like 
to know that Mr. Ridout is broadcasting a 
weekly series called “‘ Gramophone Showman ” 
in which he brings to the microphone his 
former colleague, Raymond Langley, to tell of 
his experiences of the numerous variety and 
stage stars he brought to the gramophone over 
his 25 years. The series began on April 21st 
and is to be heard on Wednesdays, at 4.30 p.m. 
(Forces). 


Clements Memorial 
The Alfred J. Clements Memorial Fund 
announces its 1943 competition for the best 
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Chamber Music work composed and submitted 
by a British subject. The prize is £20. The 
judges are Gordon Jacob, Herbert Murrill and 
Richard H. Walthew. Closing date, October 
1st. Full details can be had from the Hon. Sec. 
of the Fund, Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Record Prices 

In conformity with all other “ luxury” 
articles, gramophone records now carry a 
Purchase Tax of 100%. 

The following table shows the current prices 
of the various makes and labels and how prices 
have risen since the war. 

Although manufacturers increased the price 
of some of their labels a couple of years ago to 
meet to some extent the increased cost of raw 
materials, labour and overheads, all the rises 
have been almost entirely the result of Purchase 


Tax. . 
Pre- With 
War 333% 
Price P.T. and 
Makers’ 
Price 
Increase. 
s. d. 

1 : 2 5% 
"3 OF 
3 11 
4 108T 
7 4t 

7118f 869 4 

(a) 10-in. Regal-Zonophone and Rex. 

(6) 10-in. Columbia, H.M.V. and Parlophone 
Magenta labels; Decca “F” Series ; 
Brunswick ‘‘ R.L.” Series; Beltona Blue 
label. 

(c) 10-in. Brunswick ‘‘ O ” Series ; Columbia 
Dark Blue label; Parlophone Dark Blue 
and “ Rhythm-Style” labels; H.M.V. 
Plum label ; Decca “ M” Series ; Polydor 
* P.O.” Series ; Beltona Red label.) 
10-in. Columbia Light Blue, H.M.V. Red, 
and Parlophone “‘ Odeon ”’ labels ; .12-in. 
Columbia and Parlophone Dark Blue: and 
H.M.V. Plum labels ; Brunswick ; Deeca 
“*D.E.” “K,” and. “LY” Series, and 
N.G.S. 

(e) 12-in. Columbia Light Blue, H.M.V. Red, 
and Parlophone ‘‘ Odeon ”’ labels ; Decca 
Polydor “ CA ” and “ X ” Series. 

(f) 12-in. Decca-Polydor “ S and B” (Beyruth 
Festival) Series. 

t No increase in price other than P.T. 


NOTE.—The new prices apply to all records 
-oryeanes to dealers on and after April 13th 
ast. é 


With 
66%% 
PT. 


‘To-day 
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TECHNICAL 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 

Q.—What type of fibre needles would you recom- 
mend for use with my B.T.H. needle armature P.U, ? 

A.—None! No needle armature P.U. will 
operate with a fibre or thorn needle, or for that 
matter with any non-magnetic needle.’ | The 
reason being that in this type of pick-up the 
needle forms the only armature, and thi§ must 
be of magnetic material. 

Q.—I have read in a technical journal an article 
dealing with the ‘use of large diameter: needles. to 
obtain high fidelity, can you supplement this 
information ? 

A.—Yes. The original article appeared in 
the “ Journal of the Acoustic Society of 
America,” and was supported by curves and 
tests showing frequency response. The' chief 
claim was for a reduction in surface noise. “None 
of the Amercan manufacturers however appear 
to have supported these claims, and are con- 
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.centrating as far as one can judge on reducing 
the mass and hence the physical size of the 
reproducer points. 


Q.—Can you give me any information regarding 
the Philco pick-up which uses a photo-cell and a 
moving mirror ? . 


A.—No data regarding this instrument has 
been made available in this country and no 
samples have appeared. However a small 
amount of information has trickled through 
via American technical publications. The 
stylus has a sapphire point and carries in place 
of the usual armature a very small and light 
weight mirror: Focussed on to this mirror is a 
beam of light, which is reflected on to a photo- 
cell. There is presumably some sort of slit or 
gate, corresponding to that used in sound film 
work between the mirror and the cell but no 
details are given of this. The needle vibrations 
cause variations in the light falling on the cell 
which translates them ‘into electrical impulses 
which are then amplified in the normal way. 
The exciter lamp is illuminated by power 
supplied by an oscillating valve, producing an 
output of around 18,000 c.p.s., thus avoiding 
the hum which would result from the use of 
50 cycle supply from the mains. The photo-cell 
is probably of the barrier layer type requiring 
no excitation. It is difficult to see the justi- 
fication for all the added complexity of this 
type of reproducer. 
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Q.—Why does the upper frequency response of my 
radiogram fall off as the pick-up approaches the 
centre of the record. This is especially noticeable with 
Sibres ? 

A.—This is due to a fundamental weakness 
in disc reproducers. As the disc revolves at con- 
stant speed, it follows that the length of groove 
passing under the needle point in unit time 
drops off as the diameter decreases, it therefore 
also follows that the physical length of any 
given frequencies wave is reduced in the 
same proportions. As the ratio of needle 
diameter to wavelength determines the maxi- 
mum reproduceable frequency and as in any case 
the needle diameter (effective) increases due 
to wear during its travel, it is obvious that the 
maximum reproduceable note at the centre of 
a disc is lower than at the start. The fact that 
fibres wear more rapidly probably accounts for 
the fact that the effect is more noticeable with 
these points. 

_Q—I have a gramophone motor of the electric 
disc variety ; although in good condition it will only 
Wit - a speed of about 65 1.p.m. ; no speed adjuster is 

uted. 

A.—This is probably one of the eddy current 
motors fitted to some expensive R-G’s some 
time ago. The speed determining factor is 
the frequency of the supply main and as these 
motors were made only for 50 cycle mains it is 
likely that you are connected to a supply of other 
frequency, 33 1-3 at a guess. 





THE RECORD COLLECTOR— XIV 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 164) 


BARITONES (Continued) 


JEAN NOTE, the popular baritone of the 
Paris Opera in the ‘nineties, sang at Covent 
Garden in 1897, making eleven appearances in 
all in Faust, Tannhd@user, Aida, Les Huguenots, 
Carmen, and in Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Moulin. 
His voice and method were ruggedly effective, 
and judging from the fine qualities shown in his 
records, it is surprising that he made no return 
visit. Noté was a very prolific recorder both 
for black G. & T. and for Odeon, though none 
of these records came to this country. The titles 
make curious reading, including as they do a 
number of unusual French songs of a religious 
character mixed with the routine operatic 
excerpts. 

The Irish baritone DENIS O’SULLIVAN 
made a considerable success in this country at 
the turn of the century, and was a finished per- 
former in light opera, such as The Duchess of 
Dantzic, which had a long run in London. 

He was among the earliest of the important 
artists to record for G. & T., his rendering of 
the Curate Song in Gilbert and Sullivan’s The 
Sorcerer being an excellent record, and in striking 
contrast to that of Andrew Black, for instead of 
the bluff vicar, O’Sullivan gives us the lachry- 
mose qualities of the curate of satire with a 
restrained exaggeration which is highly divert- 
ing. 

GIUSEPPE PACINI, a very distinguished 
Italian artist, was among the first of the Fono- 
tipia recorders, and one of those whose records 
were originally single-sided. Little is known 
about him in this couutry, and his records are 
rarely spoken of. 


WILLIAM PAULL, although not:a singer 
of any great standing, was one of the mainstays 
of the early G. & T. general catalogues. He 
had a rich and steady baritone of pleasing 
timbre which recorded well. His style was not 


polished, but in such things as A Fovial Monk in 
the delightful La Poupée, and The Devout Lover 
(especially praised by the late Landon Ronald) , 
Paull was excellent, and although he sometimes 
indulged in the unpleasant trick of rolling his 
R’s all his work was invested with an air of such 
obvious and disarming sincerity that the critical 
faculties are silenced. He was a member of the 
Carl Rosa Company, and by his premature end 
became the first G. & T. singer to leave his voice 
behind him.* 

The records are not uncommon among 
collectors, and do not command high purchase 
or exchange values; but any who may find, 
themselves in the way of acquiring a small 
collection of them may well be encouraged to 
continue in that quest. 


ANTONIO PINI-CORSI, the most accom- 
plished duffo since the legendary Ciampi of the 
heyday of Patti, was one of the most polished 
and completely equipped artists to appear in 
London Opera. He seldom undertook a serious 
role, though making a few appearances as 
Tonio in J Pagliacci, but he had a serviceable 
voice and was a fine musician. As a buffo actor 
he was quite superlative, and especially in the 
role of Bartolo in Jl Barbiere he gave a perform- 
ance which was remarkable for its comicality 
and its complete naturalness. Here was nothing 
of the stage clown generally associated with this 
role, and we saw instead a whimsical and 
irascible little gentleman whose manner was 
crisp and precise, and whose every action and 





* (Discussion on the date of the earliest G. @ T. 
records is somewhat confused by the statement in the 
1906 general catalogue that Paull’s records were mada 
eight years previously. This may be true, or it may be 
taken cum grano salis, but it is likely on the whole 
that the reference was confused with Berliner records. 
(See also Ben Davies.) 
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movement were to the point. In Paer’s [I 
Maestro di Capella his directions to the orchestra 
were one of the features of the season, and 
Londoners had an opportunity at the Waldorf 
Theatre in 1905 of enjoying his rich and ripe 
comedy as the Don Pasquale. At Covent 
Garden, where his appearances began in 1894, 
he several times sang Leporello, in which role 
he was greatly admired, as in his finely con- 
ceived Masetto. In Fra Diavolo Pini-Corsi and 
Arimondi invariably convulsed their audiences 
as the pair of brigands, and in // Barbiere these 
two wonderful comedians nearly stopped the 
performance during the first finale. 

, Pini-Corsi’s copious recorded work was 
practically unheard in this country, being con- 
fined to the two excellent discs in partnership 
with de Lucia in Barbiere excerpts, and which 
have recently been expunged from the catalogue, 
although perhaps the most historically interest- 
ing items to suffer that fate. They were also 
finely recorded, and their disappearance is to 
be regretted. Otherwise, Pini-Corsi’s record- 
ing was done on black G. & T. dating from 1906. 


DENHAM PRICE was a concert baritone 
who was popular in this country at the turn 
of the century, and belongs to that group of 
eminent singers who recorded for G. & T. in 


1903. 


Our stock of superlatives will be further 
depleted by the claims of MAURICE 
RENAUD, for he was without doubt an artist 
of the authentic school of great singers. As a 
noted musical journalist* once wrote, “ Dis- 
tinction was the everyday mantle of Maurice 
Renaud,” and this was well said. He was the 
most profound and conscientious operatic 
scholar of our entire epoch, and none gave as 
detailed an attention as he did to the atmosphere 
and background of his work. He was not merely 
a singing actor, nor yet an acting singer, but he 
was pre-eminently great in both these arts, and 
thus he was one of the greatest operatic artists 
of all time. His London debut was at the 
Diamond Jubilee Gala in 1897, when he came 
with a great reputation from Paris, appearing 
in a mixed bill as Wolfram and the Count de 
Nevers. He was distinguished in every role, but 
as Don Giovanni he combined every quality 
that could be desired. His voice was of rich 
timbre, and delivered with absolute ease and 
evenness throughout its range, giving the 
illusion that he never “ covered ” in the higher 
registers. He took the stage with a grace and 
grandeur of manner, and moved with an 
artistry and finish that distinguished only the 
most accomplished of actors. He would in- 
fallibly catch the eye of even the least initiated 
onlooker, for he was picturesque, forceful, 
insinuating, elegant, and musicianly in a 
manner to delight all the senses. He had a 
solemn and sombre manner, but so strong was 
the force of his personality and so compelling 
was the thoughtfulness of his every action and 
delivery that he never lost a moment of his 
audience’s attention. The memory searches in 
vain for any equal to Renaud among his 
successors. His last appearance in London was 
in Hammerstein’s abortive season in 1909. 

Renaud’s red label records of the London 
issue are among the collector’s prizes, both for 
their great scarcity and their high artistic merit. 
Especially impressive is his truly noble render- 
ing of the song Noel Paien, but these records 
were of delicate texture, and unless by great 
good fortune fine copies can be found, they are 
likely to prove disappointing. 

Some account of the alterations made in the 
style of the early issues of Paris and London will 
be given in the appendix. 





*Oscar Thompson, New York. 
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MARIO SAMMARCO was first known in 
this country for his part in the red G. & T. 
catalogue of 1902. His London debut was as 
Amonasro in Aida in the summer of 1904, and 
this was followed by appearances in the autumn 
of that year with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany headed by Caruso. His high attainments 
at once became evident, and so another notable 
baritone was added to the Covent Garden 
company. While undoubtedly a first rate artist, 
Sammarco was not among those super artists 
who had been so readily available throughout 
operatic history, for he lacked the pic- 
turesqueness of Scotti, the nobility of Renaud, 
the vigour of Lassalle, the vocal opulence of 
Battistini, or the insight and versatility of 
Maurel. None the less, in roles that suited his 
rather rugged personality and which lay well 
for his voice, he was as effective and striking 
as anybody could have wished. His best role 
was Amonasro, of which he gave a magnificent 
rendering, and he was a powerful Valentino 
and a fine Tonio. He made very many appear- 
ances as Scarpia—a role which he evidently 
enjoyed, but here he was below the standard 
of either Giraldoni or Scotti. He was not pre- 
possessing in appearance, but none the less he 
was generally popular, and is spoken of with 
real affection by those regular opera-goers who 
remained faithful to the glorious past which was 
already slipping away while he was still up- 
holding the old tradition. He reappeared in 
the first post-war season of 1919 in his old role 
of Rigoletto. 

Sammarco’s reputation will hardly rest upon 
his first G. & T.s, although the rare Zaza item 
s excellent. The passage from the Prologue has 
points for admiration, and the Credo is character- 
istic of the singer. Pari Siamo in Rigoletto seldom 
shows a singer to advantage, and there is no 
exception here; and the Germania does not 
seem to be well recorded. 

Three twelve-inch red labels of 1904 show 
some improvement, and in an extended version 
of the Prologue we hear the parlante passage 
which Sammarco used with great effect from 
the stage. Still later recordings, of about 1909, 
reflect the more subdued and apologetic quality 
of that period. It was, however, on the Fono- 
tipia that Sammarco was heard at his splendid 
best. He was, if the numbers are any guide, 
actually the first to record for this Company, 
and in a period of roughly twelve months to the 
end of 1904 he made nearly thirty records, both 
solo and concerted, following these with a 
number of orchestrally accompanied items from 
1908 onwards. Of the early recordings, O sommo 
Carlo in Ernani is so finely sung as to challenge 
Battistini himself, and he showed his stylish 
Valentino to perfection in the duel trio in Faust. 
His La ci darem with de Bohuss was undoubtedly 
the first record of this duet, and like Ancona in 
his record, he finishes Don Giovanni’s Serenade 
in the exuberant manner so provocative and 
distressing to those of who claim to know 
better.* 


CHARLES SANTLEY was the “ Grand 
Old Man of Singing” from the extreme 
stretch of the memories of most of us, for his 
first London appearance was in 1857. That he 
was a philosopher also is evident from the 
many crisp opinions which he incorporated into 
his autobiography. He seceded from the 
Royal Italian Opera in 1871, in pursuit of his 
dream of establishing that Will o’ the Wisp, 
Opera in English, which may be presumed to 
be a substitute for English Opera. From 
that time he was, in operatic circles, something 
of an Ishmael, for he was as obstinate as he was 
conscientious. However, he found his vocation 


*The principle involved here will be touched upon in a 
subsequent note. 
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in oratorio, of which he was one of the greatest 
exponents. His autobiography, “‘ Student and 
Singer,” is an epic of difficulties overcome 
through faithfulness to an ideal, for in his student 
days, when money was scarce or wholly absent, 
he would prefer to decline a role which he 
thought did not suit his voice rather than take 
the fee for an inartistic performance. He re- 
mained true to his ideals, and did not take 
kindly to new ones—or to new singers—and the 
correctness of his methods seems to have been 
fully attested by the abnormal length of his 
public career. When over seventy years old, 
Santley continued to appear on such festival 
occasions as the Good Friday concerts at the 
Crystal Palace and the Handel Festivals, and 
although his voice was but a shadow, he was 
affectionately received by the audiences when- 
ever he appeared. 

Thus, Santley’s G. & T.s of 1903 reflect this 
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rather clouded part of his career, but they are 
interesting souvenirs of a singer whose experi- 
ence reached back into the very mists of operatic 
antiquity, and the two twelve-inch discs—No 
pi andrai and Thou’rt passing hence, my Brother— 
besides being the most musically interesting, are 
of quite unusual rarity. As historical records, 
these two take high places, for they have points 
of great technical importance to singers. In the 
trying Sullivan song Santley poured out a 
stream of pure legato singing which gives the 
clue to the correct manner of handling it. 

The five records were transferred to the 
general catalogue after a short and presumably 
not very successful run among the celebrities, 
for at ten and fifteen shillings each they did not 
offer a strong attraction to gramophonists of 
the period, and soon after this the two really 
important records were finally deleted, while the 
three ten-inch titles continued. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier: 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters please so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THE Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


‘* Belshazzar ’’—Acknowledgment 


I want to thank you for your words of 
appreciation about the “ Belshazzar ”’ records. 
As it happened my name did rather seem to 
slide into the background after all the hard 
work I had put in. Your article certainly was 
an unexpected surprise. 

Although my name has not appeared on the 
records I believe Walter Legge made apologies 
to the chorus and said some nice things about 
me. 

I confess I was not keen on making a record- 
ing in war-time with all the resultant diffi- 
culties. They pressed me hard because of 
propaganda needs, and I consented. 

It was a relief when I heard the records. 
I began to feel Belshazzar was almost my baby. 
I played for it at the Leeds Musical Festival 
when it came out in fortnightly parts. Then 
conducted it with the Hallé and Huddersfield 
Choral when Sargent had his big operation. 
After that I prepared it for Dr. Sargent in 
London, for Albert Coates at Huddersfield and 
for Clarence Raybould, B.B.C., for William 
Walton at Liverpool, and then the recording ! 

Now I want to ask for your help. When the 
** Peace ” and “ Victory ”’ concerts come along 
what can the Choral Societies of the country 
put on? I nearly persuaded Walton to write 
something, but the New Ballet and Opera are 
taking up all his attention. 

I can only think of a mixed bag from “‘ Spirit 
of England” (Elgar), ‘‘ Dona Nobis” (V. 
Williams), “‘ Belshazzar,” last chorus (Walton), 
but how many Choral Societies will be pre- 
pared? 

Again many thanks for your big crumb of 
comfort. 
Leeds. HERBERT BARDGETT 
(Chorus Master, Huddersfield 

Choral Society). 


Recognition for British Music 


Surely your correspondent Mr. B. B. Payne 
(April) who condemns the Walton and Moeran 
recordings—thereby also the wonderful work 
of the British Council—is understanding enough 


to realise that had it not been for the war so 
many of our fine composers would still be 
unrepresented on gramophone records. 

We cannot afford to let such masterpieces— 
and they are recognised as such—continue to be 
unrecorded. Further, how many of Mr. 
Payne’s so-called works enjoyed by the rank 
and file of record collectors remain unrecorded? 
I can think of very few, and they are insignifi- 
cant compared to those which already exist in 
the catalogues. I naturally am not thinking in 
terms of oratorio and opera. May I suggest 
also that recordings of our contemporary 
composers should not be classed as a waste of 
shellac. There are many music lovers in my 
immediate district who have been thrilled by the 
two works in question, and therefore thousands 
must be of the same opinion in all the country. 

Going one step further, I would state a 
plea for more Holst recordings. Compared to 
Delius, who has many friends, according to the 
April GramopHone Holst is almost unrecorded. 
Maybe the British Council will let us have the 
Hymn of Jesus. Beni Mora would have been 
far more desirable than the recent Stenka 
Razine, and if the magnificent Red Army can 
induce a recording of the Graganon, surely the 
equally wonderful Eighth Army, who are 
fighting in North Africa, could be the means of 
inducing the recording companies to do the 
obvious to a masterpiece by an English com- 
poser and so evocative of the pre-war North 
African scene ! 


London, N.W.2. A. Casu. 


A Plea for More Bartok 


I am quite sure that the companies are much 
too sensible to take any notice of Mr. B. B. 
Payne’s letter (April), and would suggest that 
Mr. Payne look through his catalogues again. 
I am sure he’ll find plenty of excellent recordings 
of the music he appears to want. 

May I claim a little space to voice a plea for 
more Bart6ék? No other composer surely is 
treated so shabbily by the recording companies. 
Sibelius, Stravinsky, Delius, are all well repre- 
sented on records, but poor Barték doesn’t get 
a look in. 

Cannot the companies be induced to re- 
issue the First String Quartet in a limited 
edition? There would be no recording expenses 
to be undertaken and surely there are enough 
people interested to make a small issue worth 
while. If this is impossible, what about ‘“‘ Con- 
trasts,” a short and very lively work which is, 
I believe, available at the present time in 
America? 

Until such time as this is possible, lovers of 
Bartok will have to content themselves with the 
Second String Quartet, for which I for one am 
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DECCA 


presents recordings from 


“PRINCE IGOR" 
by Borodin 


sung by the Artists of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, with the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra 


Scene of Yaroslavna with Vladimir of Galicia The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus 
Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Pirogev The Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra and 
Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State Choir. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev. 
Orchestra. Conductor A. Melik-Pashayev X. 267 
xX. 


265 The Polovtsian Dances and Chorus (conclusion) 
Konchak’s Air Duet of Prince Igor and Yaroslavna 
Sung by M. Mikhailov. Accompanied by Sung by K. Derjinskaya and A. Baturin 
the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra. Accompanied by the Bolshoi Theatre State 
Conductor Professor A. Orlov. X. 266 Orchestra. Conductor L. Steinberg X. 268 


X Series 12” Gold Label 6/- plus tax 3/I Id. 
Decca also presents a new recording from the U.S.S.R. of 


Prokofiev's “Romeo and Juliet” 


Ballet Suite No. 2 played by 
The Moscow State Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by the composer 
Montague and Capulet - - - Zi Romeo and Juliet before Parting (concl.) 


| 
Friar Laurence: Dance - - - £3 Dance of the Antillese Girls - - ya 
Romeo and Juliet before Parting - Z.4 Romeo at the grave of Juliet - - ms 


Z Series 10” Gold Label 4/- plus tax 2/74d. 


at 


photograph of Soviet production of ‘‘Prince Igor’’ 
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DAVEY 
ACCESSORIES 


Plus 
Purchase Tax 
DAVEY THORNS se ... 2/- for 10 1/5 
THREE-STAR FIBRES... 2/- for 40 1/5 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS. 1/3 for 20 10d. 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING _... 2/- 1/5 
RECORD BRUSH ~ ie 2/11 
DRY-AIR BOWL 6/6 _ 
(Postage extra) 


Davey Thorns are specially treated to ensure 
maximum playing time with minimum record 
wear. Davey Wax Dressing increases clarity of 
reproduction and reduces surface noise ; it is 
invaluable for reconditioning old records and 
playing difficult discs with fibres. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


One of the most important features of our service 
is ‘‘ The Monthly Letter,’’ containing reviews of the 
latest recordings which are more than ever before 
appreciated for their frankness and impartiality 
now that records are both scarce and dear. ‘* The 
Monthly Letter’’ serves the dual purpose of 
bringing to the notice of its readers those records 
which are worthy of addition to their collections, 
and of warning them against recordings which are 
not up to the highest standards. The annual sub- 
scription to “‘The Monthly Letter’’ is 3s. 6d. 
We shall be glad to send a specimen copy on 
request (3d. post free). 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 











Selections from the 


B & C Edition 


BRAHMS MUSIC 
AS BRAHMS WROTE IT 


Capricci and Intermezzo, Op. 76 ; 

Two Rhapsodies, B minor and G minor, r, Op. 79 

Three Intermezzi, Op. 117 

Phantasies, Op. 116 

Waltzes, Op. 39 . 

Variations on a Theme of Handel, — 24 

Six Pieces, Op. 118 

Four Pieces, Op.119_ .. 

Variations on a Theme of Haydn (two pianos, 
four hands) i _ 








Serenade for String Orchestra, Op. 20 


SIBELIUS 


Symphony No. | in E minor, Op. 39 .. 

Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 .. 

(Also available a bound folio edition) 

Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 .. 

Symphony No. 5 in E flat major, Op. 82 

Symphony No. 7 in C major, Op. 105 

En Saga, Symphonic Poem; Op. 9 

Karelia, Suite, Op. 11 .. 

Tapiola, Symphonic Poem, Op. 112. 

Swan of Tuonela, Legend from Kalevala, 
Op. 22, No. 3 ‘ n. 

Lemminkainen’s Return Legend, Op. - 
No. 4 : : 

The Bard, Tone Poem, Op. 64 - n. 

Finlandia, Tone Poem, Op. 26, No. 7 n. 

Rakastava Suite, Op. 14 4 (Strings and Tim- 


cin: Op: 9 «. 

Arabesque, Op. 18 

Papillons, Op. 2 . ‘ 

Scenes from ‘Childhood, Op. 15 

Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12 . 

Carnival Pranks, Op. 26 

Three Romances, Op. 28 7 t 

Forest Scenes, Op. 82 .. et 3/- 


BRITISH & CONTINENTAL 
MUSIC AGENCIES LTD. 
125 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


(Temple Bar 5532) 
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“eternally grateful ’—surely it is the. greatest 
piece of chamber music ever written ! ! 

One final question—What about Bernard van 
Dieren ? ; 


Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Joun C. Smiru. 


Delius, Khachaturian, etc. 


I support your correspondents who ask that 
you continue the interesting ‘‘ Reader’s Choice,’ , 
and that more recordings be made of Delius 
music, especially the 1st Dance Rhapsody, 
whose delightfully fresh appeal cannot be 
doubted by those who were present at the last 
night of the 1942 Proms., when it received the 
greatest applause of the evening, apart from the 
hectic ovation at the end. 

I disagree with Mr. B. B. Payne (April) 
when he suggests that modern British and other 
works should not be recorded until after the 
war. We have many, many popular works 
already in the catalogues and no one should 
reject new works. Certainly recordings of 
popular music are necessary, but these are the 
very works that should be widely appreciated, 
and it is the reluctance of the general public to 
listen patiently and without bias to them that 
prevents their deserved popularity. 

Finally, may I correct Margaret and David 
Linden by pointing out that the Violin Con- 
certo of Khachaturian was performed in a 
broadcast last year (from the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, I believe), with soloist Max Rostal 
and conductor Clarence Raybould. I would, 
however, add to their complaint by suggesting 
that his Piano Concerto might have been 
recorded in preference to the amusing but 
undeniably rather weak concerto of Shosta- 
kovich. Moura Lympany, Ida Haendel, Noel 
Mewton-Wood and Clifford Curzon deserve to 
be heard in concerto recordings. 

Muswell Hill, N.1o. Davin S. PEARCE. 


(We did not read into Mr. Payne’s letter an 
objection to recording all-British works in war- 
time, but a call for works of “ proved popularity” 
(i.e. presumably wider appeal), whether British or 
otherwise. . . . Mr. A. Diamant endorses the 
Khachaturian suggestion, adding that his Violin 
Concerto was broadcast in January 1942 with 
Ee) Rostal and the B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Boult.— 

D. 


Pastoral Sympathy 


_ I noticed with great regret in the April 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE an editorial refer- 
ence to Herr Hitler, the Leader of the German 
nation, and horse-dung, in most contemptuous 
terms. It seems to me deplorable that a re- 
sponsible editor of a cultural magazine should 
display such a lack of good taste. 

Everyone knows that the most potent 
factor for good, for the well-being of our 
future civilisation, that on which the hopes of 
countless thousands of people are based, is 
horse-dung. Beethoven obviously thought so, 
for how otherwise could *he have produced his 
Pastoral Symphony? No, sir, there is no com- 
parison between Hitler and horse-dung. Ask 
any gardener. 


London, S.W.6. Lestiz J. FAGGETTER. 


The ‘* Byrd Mass ’’ Latin 
In describing the Fleet Street Choir record of 


Byrd’s “‘ Ave Verum Corpus ” as outstanding, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, in the March 
Editorial, rightly describes the exquisite records 
recently made by this Choir. Decca are doing 
a great service in issuing records of some of our 
best—but little known—Church music. 

these recordings, however (including the 
Byrd Mass for five voices) raise an important 
point, viz. the pronunciation of the Latin. 
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The accepted liturgical pronunciation of 
to-day is the modern Italian, which is used both 
in the Church (cf. R. R. Terry’s “‘ Music of the 
Roman Rite”) and the concert hall (cf. 
H. Coward’s “‘ Choral Technique and Inter- 
pretation ”’). 

To give isolated examples: In Stanford’s 
Motet, to hear “ Caelos ascendit hodie ” sung 
“ Kylos ” instead of the normal ‘“ Chaylos ” 
sounds very odd. 

Again, would any Choral Society sing, in the 
Bach Mass in B minor “ Pleni sunt ‘ Kylie’ ” 
instead of “ pleni sunt ‘ chaylee’ et terra” ? 
Tt sounds ridiculous and “‘ amateurish ” in the 
Byrd Mass, as does ‘‘ Rex ‘ Kylestis ” ” instead 
of “* Rex ‘ chaylestis ’.” 

This criticism is not made in any carping 
spirit, but with such authoritative interpretations 
of the greatest Church musician, it is a pity not 
to have them correct to the last detail. 

What a fine gesture it would be to celebrate 
Vaughan Williams’ 7oth birthday by an issue 
of his Mass in G minor, considered the finest 
piece of Church music of the present era. The 
Fleet Street Choir would do it justice. 


Norbury, S.W.16. Norman’ W.¥Barnes. 


Cowen’s ‘fBetter Land ”’ 


I make no apology for being fond of Cowen’s 
‘** Better Land,” and’ when I discovered the 
Kentucky Minstrels had made a record of this 
I eagerly obtained same. To my annoyance I 
found that poor Cowen had been so cruelly 
twisted by Miss Doris Arnold that the public 
had virtually a new setting, and a ridiculous 
substitute for the original. It may, of course, 
be very clever to alter a tune beyond recogni- 
tion, but the fact remains that if ‘the public 
desire to hear “‘ The Better Land ”’ as Cowen 
wrote it they have the right to do so, especially 
if they are prepared to pay for it. If Mr. 
Bransby Williams gave a recital of the Christmas 
Carol, I presume he would repeat the lines of 
Dickens, not fifteen per cent. Dickens and the 
remainder merely what he wished Dickens to 
ee 


Cornwall. H. Stuart Lockett. 


A Four-Point Letter 


First’ I wish to demand an immediate 
restoration of ‘‘ Reader’s Choice,’’ which, in 
my opinion, and I am sure many of your 
readers will agree with me, was one of the most 
welcome and helpful features of your paper. 
I should also like to ask for more Second 
Reviews. 

Why is there no recording of Mahler’s 
1st Symphony? I can scarcely bring myself to 
believe that an issue of this magnificent work on 
records would not meet with public support. 

I understand that the orchestral accompani- 
ment to the Sextette from Lucia is supposed to 
be one of the finest, if not the finest, piece of 
orchestral writing in all opera. Why, then, at 
least in my’ version of it (H.M.V. DQ1o02) 
does neither label nor catalogue say which is 
the orchestra and who the conductor ? 


Didcot, Berks. J. C. BRETHERTON. 


(“ Reader’s Choice”? was crowded out of April. 
It will certainly be continued if readers want it.—Ep.) 


Wants Composer-Record List 


It is always difficult to find out what works 
of any composer have been or have not been 
recorded. Could you not devote a column or 
even half a column monthly in dealing with a 
‘list of the recorded works of any one composer. 
I suggest alternating between the classical 
composers and the modern. In the case of the 
former. it would be necessary to deal separately 
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with their orchestral, chamber, vocal, etc., 
music, but it should be possible to do most 
modern composers at one go. I suggest giving 
name of work with the mark and record No., 
an asterisk to indicate if unobtainable. 
Monmouth. KENNETH SPENCE. 


(Wartime staff and space forbid. And why give 
details if unobtainable? —Ep.) 


The Gramophone in the East 


For a moment I would like readers to 
imagine what life is like for our fighting men in 
India—far from home, and far from music, hot, 
and tired from hard work. The friend whom I 
quote below is a sergeant in the R.A.M.C., 
stationed in Assam, and for some time now has 
not even had the company of a wireless. Think 
of the conditions; then read this moving 
airgraph he sends: 

“* Feeling particularly despondent, and hear- 
ing a gramophone spilling out good music, I 
invited myself into one of my officer’s tents 
where I could listen better to, and in quietude 
and full appreciation of, Mozart’s ‘ Serenade, 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik:’ True, only the first 
two movements of same; and that with a 
piece knocked from the record; but not 
sufficient to destroy the hurtful beauty of such 
perennially fresh music. 

“TI do think; yes, I do know that beauty, 
whether in scene or sound, can be extremely 
hurtful ; but as it hurts it, at one and the same 
time, mollifies and heals. 

“TI feel better for having heard this great 
music rendered by—what was once—a great 
orchestra ; and I feel, too, better for having 
registered my feeling to you of all people ; and 
if you it in your wonderful set of records, 
perhaps you will play it together and think a 
little while! . . . With that I take leave of 

ou.” 

I believe the recording is the now withdrawn 
one by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by Leo Blech. . 
London, N.W.8. A, DIAMANT. 


I am writing this in the back of a three-ton 
truck somewhere in North Africa, with the 
First Army ; although, to avoid trouble with 
the Censor, I have given you my home address. 
A few days ago I received the December and 
January issues of THz GRAMOPHONE and can 
assure you that they were most welcome. 
Having read them I have passed them on to 
two other gramophiles in the regiment, so you 
will see that they are doing good service. 

Shortly before leaving England I was able 
to attend about a dozen meetings of a Services 
Gramophone Society in Wiltshire. These were 
held twice a week and had an average attend- 
ance of about fifty. The p es lasted 
about two hours, with a short break for refresh- 
ments, all for the modest charge of sixpence. 
Works. which I heard performed’ included 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Brahms’ First 
Symphony, and his and Piano Concerto, 
Borodin’s 1st Symphony, Carnaval Romain 
Overture, L’Arlésienne Suite, Symphonie Espag- 
nole, Caesar Franck’s Symphony and a variety 
of songs, including several by Handel. Chamber 
music was also represented, although it did not 
figure largely. I had the opportunity of chatting 
with several fellow members of the audience, 
and found in more than one case that they had 
originally come to these recitals with a very 
vague notion of the true glory of classical music, 
and had here been provided with a new and 
very enjoyable experience. 

As from Plymouth. (Gnr.) THomAs WEBBER. 


A few days ago was a red letter day for me, 
exiled as I am in the Western Desert. Civilisa- 
tion, like a gust of fresh air, came in the form 
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of THe GRAMOPHONE August number, sent 
by a very kind friend. With the exception of 
two recitals heard whilst on leave at that fine 
institution ‘‘ Music For All” (sing high its 
praises), I haven’t heard real music for nearly 
two years. I was fortunate to hear the beautiful 
Mozart Clarinet Quintet and the noble Schubert 
C major Symphony at these two concerts. 
Memories flood back of my records safely 
locked away at home. Memories that offer 
themselves as contributions to your lists of 
favourite records for “‘ Reader’s Choice.” 
M.E.F. T/267881 L/Cpl. G. A. Spree. 


More Label Detail 


With reference to un-named symphony 
orchestras, I suggest that the number of players 
in the orchestra be added on the label, thus: 
Symphony Orchestra (67 players) (or whatever 
the number in the orchestra happens to be). 
This applies also to “ Grand,” “ New,” and 
** Light ” Symphony orchestras. 

I think also that on all orchestral records the 
name of the leader might be added on the label. 
London, N.2. J. A. Hutcuincs. 


Re-Issue of ‘‘ Acoustics ”” 


I should like to support a proposal, made by 
one of your correspondents a few months ago, 
that the recording companies might re-issue 
their best acoustic records, now withdrawn, 
at the rate of, say, one a month. I venture to 
say it would be well worth while, in view of the 
difficulty of making new records, to bring out 
one of these each month. This, of course, 
providing the matrices are still in a suitable 
condition. 

Each record would be supported by an 
appropriate “write up” in the monthly 


bulletin. 
Halifax. W. J. Kape. 


Longer Notice of ‘‘ Deletions ” 


There does not seem much point in announc- 
ing records which are due for deletion in June, 
1943, when they are already deleted in January. 
After ordering two works by Mozart in January, 
I was informed a month later that they were 
already deleted. 

The same thing happened last year. I was 
informed that a work due to be deleted in June, 
1942 was in fact already unobtainable in 
January of that year. 

There may be a great shortage of shellac, but 
I do wish we might be given a little more time 
in which to obtain these now unobtainable 
works. The answer to this may be that the 
the records were deleted owing to lack of pur- 
chasers ; however, we cannot be expected to 
know that until it is apparently too late. 

I would like to suggest that deletions be 
announced a whole year beforehand, this might 
give one a better chance-of obtaining works 
which will probably not be recorded again for 
years, if at all. 


Doncaster. Joun RIcHARDSON. 


Sims Reeves 

In your March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE it 
was suggested that for the sake of “‘ Historical 
Accuracy ” an interested person might attempt 
to find the date of the tenor Sims Reeves’ birth. 

Accordingly, being in the R.A.F. and 
stationed at Woolwich, as you will note from 
the postmark, I investigated the matter. 

Visiting various churches I obtained the 
following information : 

“Sims Reeves was born in the Royal 
Artillery barracks at Woolwich in 1821.” 
** His father was a bombadier in the R.A. band 
and occupied quarters to the rear of the 
Garrison Theatre. The house still stands. 
Before the age of 14 he had obtained consider- 
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able proficiency in the use of several musical 
instruments.” ‘“‘ His father did everything in 
his power to foster his son’s talent.” 

Sims Reeves was appointed organist at North 
Cray in Kent before the age of 15. He studied 
the pianoforte under John Cramer. In_ his 
1gth year he was a “ barytone.” 

“It is believed that his first public perform- 
ance was on Tuesday, 23rd December, 1834, 
in Woolwich under McKenzie, the R.A. 
Bandmaster. The actual date of birth was 
October 21st, 1821.” 

It is interesting to note that the point where 
the house stands is not actually on Shooter’s 
Hill. I have seen this house, but as it is part of a 
military establishment, I do not think it wise 
to say any more than it does not stand any 
longer. 


England. PETER J. SAWYER. 


Madame Grant-Fugitt 


Can any of your readers give me any informa- 
tion concerning the career of the above singer 
whom I have recently discovered on a twelve- 
inch disc—Columbia-Rena No. 323? It is 
possible she hails from over the water. The 
voice is a soprano of unusual purity. She sings 
an “ Irish Love Song ” by Lang, a song calling 
for sostenuto; and “ Life’s Lullaby,” by 
Gerald Lane, on a somewhat lower plane. 

It is evident that sheer vocal beauty can 
make its way without prior knowledge of the 
reputation of the performer if one keeps an 
open mind. 
London, S.W.2. 


(Mr. Ridout tells us all he knows is that the lady 
was American and the record was. issued in Sept., 
1912.—Eb.) 


Death of Edouardo Garbin 


The Daily Telegraph of April 14th announced 
that Edouardo Garbin, the Italian tenor, who 
was chosen by Verdi for the premiere of the 
comic opera “ Falstaff,” has died at Brescia, 
North Italy. Mr. P. G. Hurst, in “ The 
Record Collector’? (December 1941), dealt 
with his records, made in 1903-4. 


ROBERT F, NATHAN. 


Some ‘‘ Collector ’’ Finds 


How many readers of THE GRAMOPHONE are 
aware of Mrs. Henry J. Wood as an early 
G. & T. artist? A good copy of GC3778 has 
come to light in which she sings the recitative 
and about a third of the “ Air des Adieux ” 
from Tchaikovsky’s “ Joan of Arc,” accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Mr. Henry J. 
Wood. 

The air is sung in English and the recording 
is excellent for that period. The first Mrs. H. J. 
Wood before her marriage was Princess Olga 
Ourousoff and died in 1909. There is a full 
version of this air by Maria Jeritza, on DB1041, 
in French. 

Other finds in the same class of ten-inch black 
G. & T. are as follows : 

GC23458. Serenade (Gounod). Michailowa. 

GC3-2889. A Farewell (Liddle). Edward 

Lloyd. 

VM52715. 

Francisco. 
GC3-2986. Bay of Biscay (Davy). 
Williams. 
GC3780. Love not the World (Sullivan). 
Edna Thornton. 
GC3-2213. "Tis the Day (Leoncavallo). 
John Harrison. 
The Prologue begins at the words “‘ Un nido 
di memorie.” The Evan Williams’ record 
exhibits this tenor at his best. Mr. Hurst 
warmly praised the John Harrison, but did not 
give its number. Certainly it is very good. 
London, S.W.7. Rosert F, NATHAN. 


Prologue (Pagliacci). Signor 


Evan 
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Purchase Tax Protest 

Is it too late to get this stupid 100 per cent. 
tax removed from recorded music? 

All books, including the utmost rubbish, are 
tax free under the cloak of education, while all 
records, including the greatest classics, are 
taxed 100 per cent. because they are to be 
regarded as mere entertainment and therefore 
a luxury to be classed with cosmetics, jewellery, 
whiskey and cigarettes. This is a ridiculous 
analogy. 

We are told that there is a great musical 
revival in this country and that we are really 
a musical nation after all. Yet I doubt if any 
civilised nation would tax music 100 per cent. 

Many people are unable to get to concerts, 
and the B.B.C. is not able to broadcast the 
greatest music often enough for the ordinary 
listener to become really familiar with it. 
Therefore many depend on_ gramophone 
records, and there is not the slightest doubt that . 
recorded music has played a tremendous part 
in musical education. 

Can we persuade the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give music the same considera- 
tion as is given to literature? 

Worcester. May Bay ey. 


(We emphatically agree with this protest. Con- 
sidering the Government-recognised musical activities 
of the British Council and the Board of Education— 
C.E.M.A.—the tax on gramophone music is inconsis- 
tent, illogical and indefensible |—Ed.) 


Price Correction 
In your review of the Moscow State Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Decca M534, you give 
the price as 5s. gd., but this should be 4s. 8d. 
Tue Decca ReEcorp Co., Lrp. 
Brixton, S.W.9. 


Improving the Gramophone 
In the last few months there have been letters 
from members of a section of acoustic gramo- 
phone enthusiasts who delude themselves that 
their reproduction approximates to perfection 
(“living quality,” “absolutely lifelike 
quality”). The absurdity of these claims is 
easily proved. I suggest that they put their 
apparatus by the instrument they think is best 
reproduced, and listen to them side by side. 
For | felike reproduction a frequency range 
of at least 40-15,000 cycles is necessary. The 
maximum recorded range of frequencies is 
roughly 40-8,000 cycles. Of this, the amount 
above 4-5,000 cycles reproduced by any 
acoustic machine using fibre needles is negligible. 
It is well known that, on normal recordings, 
frequencies below 250 cycles (roughly middle 
C) are progressively reduced in amplitude, and 
at 50 cycles the amplitude level is one-fifth of 
that at 250 cycles. Even if the horn were 
capable of reproducing down to 50 cycles, the 
bass response would be very much attenuated. 
Piano reproduction is adequate because for 
ood (but still not “ lifelike”) quality; a 
Renuenney range of only 100-6,000 cycles is 


- required, most of which can be covered. Even 


then, “attack”? is poor, because of the bad 


.transient response of the fibre needle. 


The average commercial radiogram, on 
which acoustic gramophone fans base their 
claims to superiority, is admittedly unsatis- 
factory. Compensation for the lack of bass in 
the recording characteristic is obtained (in the 
case of moving-iron pick-ups) by resonances in 
the pick-up and loud-speaker, which give rise 
to boominess, distortion, and a very uneven 
frequency response. A similar effect occurs in 
the treble, usually at 3-4,000 cycles, also 
resulting in an uneven response, and making 
the reproduction sound shrill. 

By careful design, however, all these faults 
can be removed or rendered aurally unnotice- 
able. Unfortunately such apparatus is expen- 
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sive, both in first cost and upkeep, and the 
number of gramophiles who own such equip- 
ment is small. But results justify the increased 
cost. Instead of the familiar ‘‘ hole in a box” 
feeling, music seems to come right into the 
room, and individual instruments stand out 
from each other much more clearly. ‘That 
jumbled, overloaded sound often occurring in 
orchestral records is absent (at least, on good 
recordings). 

People who have studied the technical side 
of the subject of gramophone reproduction 
unanimously agree that the electrical system is 
capable of giving the best results. They base 
their conclusions on scientific facts, and they do 
not dogmatically state that one system or the 
other is best on the basis of a comparison between 
a few acoustic and electrical gramophones 
they happen to have heard, none of which may 
be even reasonably good examples of their type. 
St. Albans. D. Becker. 


Mr. Noel Bonavia-Hunt (Feb.) says (1) That 
condensers alter the shape of the wave and 
impose a load varying with frequency, viz. they 
introduce frequency distortion, that is unequal 
amplification of all frequencies. For perfect 
reproduction all frequencies between 25 and 
20,000 cycles must be amplified equally ; 
few gramophone records, however, contain 
frequencies above 6,000 cycles. We may say 
therefore that practical perfection for record 
reproduction is reached with a uniform res- 
ponse between 25 and 10,000 cycles. This can 
be accomplished in a resistance coupled ampli- 
fier, using condensers ; my own amplifier has 
this response and yet contains five coupling 
condensers between input and output. 


Science Museum Receiver has a 25 to 20,000 
response and contains six coupling condensers. 
I suggest therefore that the distortion intro- 
duced by condensers can, by careful design of 


the amplifier, be completely eliminated. 

(2) Inductive windings aiter the shape of the 
wave by intorducing eddy currents which im- 
pede the passage of the upper frequencies. 
Both amplifiers I have mentioned contain only 
one inductive winding, namely the output 
transformer ; as frequency measurements on 
both amplifiers include the output transformer 
it seems that in a well designed transformer the 
response to the upper frequencies can be 
maintained. 

(3) The loud speaker introduces parasitic 
frequencies, by which I presume is meant 
resonance. No loud speaker is.completely free 
from this, but it is possible to reduce resonance 
by damping the speaker electrically; the 
maximum damping can be obtained by using 
Triode Valves in Push-Pull, and can be further 
increased by applying negative feed-back. 
Incidentally, how does Mr. B-H. overcome 
harmonic distortion in his own amplifier (which 
appears to be of the direct couple variety)? 
Surely this serious form of distortion can only 
be reduced to a minimum by using Triodes in 
Push-Pull, and still further reduced by negative 
feed-back. My own gramophone employs the 
above arrangement, and I have yet to hear 
better reproduction frorn any other, acoustic or 
electrical. 


Norwich. * Epwarp H. E. Birp. 


“As Dead.as the Dodo ”’ 

Mr. R. E. Coxon, of Kelso, says ‘ The 
‘ Acoustic ’ is as dead as the dodo in the U.S.” 
The acoustic gramophone may have become 
extinct in the U.S.A., but. it is not so here, as 
130 correspondents of mine can testify. 

Edison, the original inventor, never even 
attempted to electrify the phonograph, although 
he was an expert electrician. The modern 
radiogram is simply an adaptation of the wireless 
set, which has become a substitute for the 
gramophone. proper. 


The transmutation of soundwaves into 


The — 


The GRAMOPHONE 


electrical impulses and their reproduction by 
the same means is essential for radio transmission. 
But it is done at the expense of greater or lesser 
distortion as every musician knows. It may be 
that the electrical reproducer has a greater 
range of volume. During the holiday week here 
last summer we had one operating whi¢h could 
be heard literally for miles around. But if ideal 
reproduction means exact reproduction then the 
acoustic gramophone still holds its own. 

While electrical recording is infinitely 
superior to the best acoustical recording, it is 
quite different with reproduction. Electrical 
impulses give more effective energy to the 
recording instrument tham mere soundwaves. 
The interposition of eléctrical impulses between 
the record and the loudspeaker unit introduces 
an element which invariably distorts the output; 
from which a properly adjusted and flexible 
soundbox is distinctly free. ‘Thus the soundbox 
has this advantage over the pick-up, as the 
electrical impulses of the jatter have to be 
transformed into soundwaves, whereas’ the 
output of the soundbox is direct from the record 
to the listener. To those who have ears to hear, 
the acoustic gramophone, while capable of 
much improvement, so far from being extinct, 
I venture to assert, it never will be so long as 
recorded music has its charm. 

Bacup. (Rev.) L. D. GrirrirH. 


What Instrument do You Use ? 

I have noted the interest in: Reader’s Choice 
and Correspondence columns, and I hope these 
features will be continued, but, and it is a big 
point in my opinion, the type of apparatus 
used by the reader should be indicated. Without 
this qualification this column loses its effective- 
ness. This is not a disparagement on the 
readers’ musical taste, or ability to discern, but 
on how much inverse compensation the repro- 
ducer supplies to a deficient recording. To 
quote one example, one reader’s list gave 
“ Lohengrin Love Duet,’”’ Ralf and Lemnitz. 
I purchased this, and on my own apparatus 
this record earned full marks. Encouraged by 
this, ‘I selected ‘‘ Casta Diva’ Rosa Ponselle 
from the same reader’s list. I can produce 
thirty-two different response curves on my 


» apparatus by independent switching, but no 


combination can make this record live in the 
same sphere as the “ Love Duet.” The moral 
of this story lies in the fact that a record may 
be deficient in top response, but a peak amplifi- 
cation in the pick-up, amplifier, or loud- 
speaker in the region where the record droops 
will impart to that record a spurious brilliancy 
which it does not possess, and in the opposite 
direction a record with a good top response 
on the same gear may sound so harsh and 
strident that a fibre needle is hurriedly resorted 
to, in other words it tones down that peak, and 
although extreme top will be lost, unless more 
faking is done, the peak is less objectionable 
under these conditions. It could be argued 
that the record can be heard at the dealers, 
that is admitted, but from personal experience 
I am not convinced whether elation or dis- 
appointment will reward me, until I reproduce 
that record on my own gear. In case I am 
accused of wanting ‘high-fidelity, with the 
artist a secondary consideration, let me add 
I want both, perfection of artist and recording. 
Records do exist in the catalogues which attain 
a high degree of perfection, and it is apparent 
from the correspondence columns that readers 
exist who have the required equipment to pass 
judgment, and I hope these readers will submit 
their lists, thereby enabling other readers to 
benefit. It is high time this class of reader was 
catered for, their expenditure on equipment 
and hours of labour in research deserve more 
encouragement from THE GRAMOPHONE and 
the recording companies than they get. 
Charlton, S.E.7. FREDERICK Mason. 
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( This letter has been rather severely shortened as our 
correspondent lists much technical apparatus which 
only space compels us to. omit. But if senders of 
** Reader’s Choice”? lists will give, after their name, 
the type of instrument in use, it might help other 
readers in like case.—ED.) 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. A. H. Taxsot, Peterborough, is the 
provisional patentee of a combination motion- 
picture-gramophone which “he says will be 
offered to the public as soon as possible after 
hostilities cease. Called the ‘‘ Gramoscope,”’ 
it embodies pictures and sound on film, the 
pictures mounted in card-pack form, and 
existing gramophones may be converted, or 
the device purchased as a complete reproducing 
unit. ... More than ever we look forward to 
peace. 

Mr. H. G. Ryan, Amersham Common, 
Bucks, asks, ‘‘ Would it not be fitting; as soon as 
circumstances allow, to mark the death. of 
Rachmaninov by a recording of his choral 
work, ‘ The Bells,’ described by Sir Henry 
Wood as ‘a gem, so beautifully orchestrated 
and written with such knowledge of the voice’?”’ 

Mr. Rosin Hutt, Lower Mill, Old Basing, 
Basingstoke, Hants, who lectured on Elgar’s 
symphonic study, “ Falstaff,” to the Bristol 
Gramophone Society, in January, is anxious to 
increase the interest in this work, considered 
by many to be one of Elgar’s finest orchestral 
pieces. He is willing to consider lecturing 
again on it to well-established Gramophone 
Societies interested in Elgar, and would himself 
provide the records. 

Mr. J. R. Stock, Colchester, endorses Mr. 
C. R. Fogg’s “‘ urge ”’ (March) that Schelling’s 
Suite Fantastique for piano and orchestra be 
recorded with Moiseiwitsch as soloist. He also 
has heard the broadcasts and considers it suits 
Moiseiwitsch’s style admirably. 

Tue Rev. H. R. Penney, Pallaskeny, Co. 
Limerick, Eire, would prefer ‘“ Reader’s 
Choice ” to be contributed “* by people of note 
in the musical world ’’—to whom the invitation 
is hereby extended. Failing that, he asks for 
more Re-reviews, and looks for one-on Beeth- 
oven’s Violin Concerto. ; 

Mr. Emrys Wiiiams, Ellesmere Port, 
Cheshire, asks for the Coleridge-Taylor ‘On- 
away, Awake, Beloved,” by David Lloyd, 
failing whom, He Wendon or Webster 
Booth. Also ‘‘ Waft Her Angels,”’ by the latter. 
Keep “ Reader’s Choice ”’ going, he adds. 

Mr. J. Witp, Audenshaw, Manchester; 
likes “‘ Reader’s Choice ’’ ‘and Second Reviews. 
He suggests the compilation of a catalogue of 
recorded music worthy of a library, with 
comparative references to different versions, 
when issued, when reviewed—a_ perfectly 
hopeless task, but a mission we perform monthly 
with current records. The Encyclopaedia of 
Recorded Music is international. 

Mr. A. J. Gasguoine, Liverpool, would 
appreciate more Delius recordings and also 
thinks Beecham should re-record some of his 
earlier recordings of the composer. 

Mr. G. R. Dickie, Alfreton, Derbyshire, 
recently heard the broadcasts of Toscanini and 
the N.B.C: Symphony Orchestra recordings. 
He was amazed that a conductor of Toscanini’s 
standing should perform in such a hall as that 
from whiclf the concerts were broadcast and 
recorded. The sonority and grandeur of the 


-playing was lost in the “ damped-down ”’ hall. 


Mr. P. H. Morris, Paddington, W.9, pleads 
for a complete recording of Ravel’s ‘‘ Schehera- 
zade.” In Maggie Teyte, he says, we have an 
ideal interpreter, judging by her recent broad- 
casts with Sir Adrian Boult- and the B.B.C. 


Orchestra. 





READERS’ CHOICE 


Readers are invited to give short lists of their 
Savourite—or exceptional—tecords, with 8- or 10-word 
reasons why they appeal; records without reasons 
mean nothing. Correspondence arising out of these 
selections should be between readers themselves, 
thus creating a new intimacy—and saving our space. 
So we print full names and addresses of writers. 
Letters marked “‘ Readers’ Choice”? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 

IMPORTANT.— Will readers please write their 
lists in the form given here and state the machine they 
use? Sometimes they have to be completely re-written 
to secure standardisation. 


ORCHESTRAL 
From Mr. Harotp N. Box, 1, Garth Close, 
Morden Park, Surrey. 

H.M.V.—D1919-22. “Rite of Spring” 
(Stravinsky). Philadelphia Sym. Orch., 
cond. Stokowski. Powerful and at times 
strangely beautiful barbaric music by a 
conductor who both understands and appre- 
ciates this fine composer. Recording very 
good for its age. 

H.M.V.—DB3511-14. “‘ Petrouchka”’ (Strav- 
insky). Philadelphia Sym. Orch., cond. 
Stokowski. Chase those blues away with this 
sparkling music. Recommended for those 
who admire contemporary music. Recording 
brilliant ; performance, ditto. 

H.M.V.—DB5734-5. ‘“‘ Daphnis et Chloe” 
(Ravel). Philadelphia Sym. Orch., cond. 
Ormandy. Ravel’s masterpiece. 
excerpts give one a good idea why. Recording 
and performance excellent. 

Col.—L2279-82. The Firebird (Stravinsky). 
Orchestre Symphonique (of Paris), cond. 
Stravinsky. Yes, I know I must be a Stra- 
vinsky fan. This composer’s first really 
important work, played as he only knows 
how. This music gives one a good idea ofthe 
good old days of the Diaghilev Ballet. 

Decca—X167-70. ‘‘ Apollo Musagetes ”’ (Stra- 

vinsky). Boyd-Neel String Orch., cond. 
Boyd Neel. This composer never ceases to 
amaze me. Some fine contemporary string 
music. Stravinsky himself couldn’t have given 
a better interpretation. Bouquets to Boyd 
Neel. Recording fine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
From Mr. THomas WEBBER, 56, Notte Street, 
Plymouth. 

H.M.V.—DB1 .  Beethoven’s 4th Piano 
Concerto (Schnabel). To my mind the 
loveliest of the Beethoven Piano Concertos. 
‘A little less pompous than the “‘ Emperor.” 
A fine recording. 

Col.—LX841-5. Mozart’s Divertimento No. 17. 
Lener Quartet with D. and.A. Brain (Horns). 
Six movements representing Mozart in all 
his moods. The last variation of the second, 
and the whole of the last movement are 
particularly delightful. Performance usual 
Lener high standard. Recording good. 

H.M.V.—DB3973-4. Mozart’s Concerto for 
Horn and Orch. (K447). Aubrey Brain and 
B.B.C. Orch., cond. Boult. Worth the 
money for the last movement alone. One of 
the most joyous movements Mozart ever 
wrote. 

Col.—LX915-7. Handel’s Suite—The Faithful 
Shepherd. L.P.O., cond. Beecham. Three 
discs to bring joy to every lover of Handel. 
Beecham gets just the right touch throughout. 
Recording good. 

Col. me ng Handel—O Lovely Peace ; 
Marosa—Bro. James’ Air. St. Nicolas Choir. 
For a quiet, soothing record this one is hard 
to beat. Recording good, but a little shrill in 
the top notes. 


These . 
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H.M.V.—DB2581-2, Schumann—* Scenes 
from Childhood” (Cortot). Schumann’s 
lovely little pieces most beautifully played by 
Cortot. I don’t think the piano has ever 
recorded better than here. 

Col.—LX833-7. Brahms’ ist Symphony. 
L.S.O., cond. Weingartner. Good brahms 
from start to finish and to my mind Wein- 
gartner’s treatment is just right. 


From Miss Hana G. Cooxe, The White Eagle 
Lodge, 9, St. Mary Abbots Place, Kensing- 
ton, London, W.8. 


H.M.V.—DB1347-50. Sonata in A (César 
Franck). Thibaud and Cortot. I know of no 
records to excel these for purity of tone and 
balance and for exquisite playing. A sheer 


oy. 

HM.V.—DB1805-6. Sonata in A (Brahms). 
Busch and Serkin. Most satisfying music for 
any mood ; never lets you down. 

H.M.V.—DB1839-43. Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor (Brahms). Backhaus and B.B.C. Sym. 
Orch., cond. Boult. Cosmic wisdom in 
music. The second movement a splendid and 
serene affirmation of belief in the Eternal 
Good and Perfect Plan. Excellen recording. 

H.M.V.—Bg035. Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
(Bach). Myra Hess. Tranquilly remote 
from this world, and played as though it 
were loved. 

H.M.V.—DB2185-6. Symphonic Variations 
(Franck). Cortot with London Phil., cond. 
Konald. Joy in all its phases, expressed in 
music. 

H.M.V.—C3308. Nocturne in D flat; and 
Berceuse (Chopin). Solomon at his inimitable 
best ; perfect bedtime music ! 

H.M.V.—D1242-3 and DB2194. All that is 
granted to us by the recording companies of 
tlgar’s Dream of Gerontius ; and inadequate 
though they are in quantity (and in some 
respects quality), they are still Elgar’s 
greatest inspiration and can take the listener 
back in imagination and retrospect to 
moments of exaltation at actual performances. 
May the great day when the above work is 
recorded in its entirety be not far off ! 


From T/1267881, L/Cpl. G. A. Spire, M.E.F. 

H.M.V.—DB3790-2. Symphony No. 40 in 
G minor (Mozart). N.B.C. Orch., cond. 
Toscanini. Mozart, Toscanini and H.M.V. 
at their best. 

H.M.V.—DB3333-7. Symphony No. 6, 
Pastoral (Beethoven). B.B.C. Orch., cond. 
Toscanini. Hackneyed term “ beautiful ”’ 
describes the music. Wind instruments reach 
their peak. 

Col.—DX516-9. Symphony No. 5 in C minor 
(Beethoven). L.P.O. Orch., cond. Wein- 
gartner. Favourite orchestra, symphony, 
composer. Colossal value (on Dark Blue). 

Decca-Polydor—X511-2 and X177-9. Sonatas, 
Op. 110 and 111 (Beethoven). Piano, 
Wilhelm Kempff. A stone’s throw from 
heaven. Never have I heard such magnificent 
playing. 

Col.—LX781-3. Sonata, Waldstein (Beet- 
hoven). Piano, Gieseking. Sonata of the 
Dawn. Crisply played. One of the finest of 
modern recordings. 


From 1585734 AC2 Prarmain, H., Somewhere 
in England. 


H.M.V.—DB3079-80. ‘“‘ Semiramide.” N.Y. 
Phil. Orch., cond. Toscanini. Typical 
Rossini overture played in a typical brilliant 
Toscanini manner. 

Col.—LB17. ‘Steel Foundry ” (Mossolow). 
Orch. Sym. de Paris. The most vivid and 
stark piece of music, descriptive of the Steel 


e. 
H.M.V.—DA1395. 


“ Auf Fliiegeln des Ges- 


anges” (Mendelssohn). Elizabeth Schu- 
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mann, Singer’s liquid and mesmeric voice 
does great justice to this song. 
H.M.V.—C3136-7. Capriccio Italien (Tschai- 
kovsky), Boston Prom. Orch., cond. Fiedler. 
One of my favourites. Performed with great 


brilliance. 
Col.—DX9g70. ‘‘ Paroxysmswalzer,” Op. 189 
(J. Strauss). Col. Broadcasting Orch., cond. 
Howard Barlow. One of the lesser known 
waltzes, but it is nevertheless up to his usual 


standard, and this the only recording. 


From Mr. Haroip Brearey, “ Ashover,”’ 
Nantwich Road, Wistaston, Crewe. 


H.M.V.—C2664. Variations (Proch). Miliza 
Korjus, soprano. A difficult piece sung with 
ease. Coloratura singing at its peak. 

Decca—LY6146. Nocturne in E flat, Op. 9, 
No. 2 (original version) (Chopin). Koczalski, 
pianoforte. One hears this popular piece with 
new interest. 


- H.M.V.—Bg035. Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring © 


(Bach, arr. M. Hess). Myra Hess, pianoforte. 
A transcription which improves the original. 
Arranged and played by a great artist. 


From Mr. L. Payn, 116, Haréourt Street, 
Luton, Beds. 


Col.—DB811. A.D.1620 (Macdowell). : 
Cunningham, Grand Organ. I really feel the 
roll of the Atlantic and the surge of the 
Mayflower as it ploughs its way to freedom. 

Decca—F5233. Forward to Christ. Frank 
Titterton, tenor. One of the finest marching 
tunes ever written with an unusual but 
masterly accompaniment. 


CONCERTO 


From Mr. F. W. LEAKEy, 34, Coneydale, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

H.M.V.—DB3339-42. C minor Piano Concerto 
(Mozart). Fischer and L.P.O., cond. 
Collingwood. Two works of cognate spirit— 
stark, stormy, passionate—and both cast in 
a minor key. Fischer matches up excellently 
to both tests. 

Col.—LX847-50. Fourth Piano Concerto 
(Beethoven). Gieseking and Saxon State 
Orch., cond. Bohm. Finest of the Beethoven 
concerti in a richly romantic performance. 

H.M.V.—DB3288-92. Violoncello Concerto 
(Dvorak). Casals and Czech Phil. Orch. 
cond. Szell. The prince of violoncellists in 
the paragon of violoncello concerti. 

H.M.V.—DB1751-6. Violin Concerto (Elgar). 
Menuhin and L.S.O., cond. Composer. 
Rhapsodic essence a ineadily distilled. 

H.M.V.—DB1725-7._ Third Piano Concerto 
(Prokofiev). Composer and L.S.O., cond. 
Coppola. ‘‘ Composer’s version’ of a work 
that is by turns sprightly, sentimental and 
diamond-sharp, and that ‘“‘ wears’ exceed- 
ingly well. 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Mr. James Perry, go, Villiers Road, Willesden 
Green, N.W.2, reports’ that he has formed his 
Young Music-Lovers’ Gramophone Society and 
held weekly concerts with symphonic works. 
The number of members is at present small, and 
he will welcome any young music-lovers between 
17-20. 

The chairman of the Claygate Gramophone 
Society, Mr. Francis J. Lucas, reports that since 
its proper organisation in October last, weekly 
recitals and lectures have been given, the latter 
including expositions of works by Mr. P. Dean, 
F.R.C.O. Miss Helen Henschel is Vice-Presi- 
dent, and at a recent recital read from the diary 
of her father, the late Sir George Henschel, 
recollections of his association with Brahms. 
Address: Ashfield House, Rythe Road, Clay- 
gate, Surrey. 
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More than 50 times 


Round the World!.. 


In the five short years that IM Long-playing 
non-metallic Needles have been available to you 
they have glided smoothly through the sound 
tracks of millions of recordings covering a dis- 
tance equal to more than fifty times round the 
world! And on their travels they have been 
reproducing music, music—all the music, and 
nothing but the music, with never a scratch, a 
hiss or a chatter. Nor have any blemishes 
marked their journey either—every record is 
left in as good a condition as IM’s found it. 


LONG-PLAYING NEEDLES 


If you are seeking a needle to give you perfect 
reproduction . . . one that will suit autograms 
. one that will keep your new records new 
. . then your journey ends at the best record 
shop nearest you. Just go in and say, ‘‘ IM 
Needles, please,’’ to-day and hear how really 
good your records are to-night. Remember, 
too, IM’s are economical. One ‘‘ Top-hat ”’ 
of ten plays, with repointing, upwards of 1,000 
recordings. 


dealer if he is ‘‘ sold-out.”’ But if you are urgently needing some new fine points on your IM’s, why 
not get a spare ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ and leave your used needles with your dealer for sharpening. He'll 


Not to put too fine a point on it, the IM Pointmaster is not easy to get nowadays. Too much valuable 
‘ raw material urgently needed for other work is used in its making. So please don’t blame your 


gladly do this for you at a small charge. Many IM’ers are already using this plan and both they and 


Nore dl wear-No surface hiss-No pickup chat 


TEN FOR 2/- (Tax 1/4) 


the dealers tell us that it works out well. 


A PRODUCT OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. MUS. 5944 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d, 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 


FOR SALE 


Bt Piezo Pick-up, unused. Offers.—Turner, 
latonthorne, Henfield. 











CLASSICAL (Orchestral) and Vocal (Celebrity) 
Records. Hardly used.—Kape, Art School, 
Halifax. 


(CBoR: Collection of Recordings (31) for sale. 
Principally boy soprano voices.—Box No. 30, 
co *“ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 


I ELETED Records, rarities, Pathes, for sale. 
Early Musical Comedy, Autographs, Auto- 
graphed Photographs, Literature, Stores, any- 
thing operatic or vocal. List (25 pages), price 
ls.—From C. Shreve, 90, Bowes Roaa, Palmers 
Green, London, N.13. 


FIBRED: ‘“‘Nights in the Garden of Spain,’ 
De Falla, H.M.V. Coppola, 30s. Symphony 
in G Minor, Roussel, Lamoureux Orchestra, 
Paris, Decca, 30s.—Box No. 446, c,o ‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


FO SALE.—Decca Portable Radio. Battery 
and mains. Three wavelengths. New con- 
dition.—Box No. 1,000, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone, 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


a ( ‘RAMOPHONE,”’ 1935—42 (7 missing). 
I Otiers? Wanted, H.M.V. BD.5100.—Travers, 
College Lane, Hassocks. 


BERT Escales; Milhaud Piano Concerto; Faure 
Horizon Chimérique; Satie Parade; Arias by: 
Frescobaldi, Milanuzzi, Falconiere & Rasi (2 12in. 
Musiche Italiane Antiche). Exchange for simi- 
lar rarities—Box No. 520. c/o ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 
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‘MALL Collection, including ‘‘ Emperor’ Con- 
certo, Schnabel (auto). Stamp.—Pollard, 25, 
Benson Avenue, Goldthorn Park, Wolverhampton. 





WANTED 





A cousTIc Operatic Celebrities, for fibre or 
+4 thorn. Full particulars.—Griffin, 52, Whar- 
ton Street, Grimsby. 


Acoustic Vocal Celebrity Recordings:—G. & 
«4 T.s, Columbias, H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, Odeons. 
Highest prices paid.—Box No. 463, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


Alt or any Records from complete Bach’s 

Mass, Verdi’s Requiem, Elijah, Merrie 
England. Standard or Auto. Any condition.— 
Mr. Raymond Newton, 31, Church Road, Beb- 
ington, Cheshire. 4 


BEETHOVEN Sonata Society, Volume Nine, 
wanted, good condition.—Young, 4, Kings- 
bury Square, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


EETHOVEN 7th, Telefunken, fibred only.—Box 
No. 40, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebring- 
ton Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 

















BRAEMS' 3rd; Beethoven's 5th, 6th, ‘‘Emperor”’ 
Concerto, fibred.—P. Lendrum, 97, Elm Walk, 
London, S.W.20. 





* (NASANOVA.”’—Any Records featuring Arthur 

Fear, baritone. Other records by Arthur 
Fear also wanted.—Box No. 414, c/o ‘ The 
Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Max. 





(TD) x 896, Andante Spianato) Overtures. Black 
Domino, DA.1264; Zanetta, C.2183; Matri- 
monio Segreto, DA.4404. New or fibred.- 
Llewellyn, ‘‘ Westleigh,’’ Pencoedtre, Cadoxton, 
try. 





DEBUSSY Pelléas (H.M.V.); Borodin Quartet; 

_.Mozart C major Quintet; Goldberg & Scar- 
latti Albums; works by: Roussel, Chabrier, 
Chausson, Duparc, Fauré, Ravel, Debussy, 
Dukas, Falla, Frangaix, Milhaud, Poulenc; 
recordings by Bernac & Panzéra.—Box No. 450, 
c/o ‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 





(QPERATIC and Ballad Records. Few odd 
Orchestrals.—Adams, Market Place, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 


ARE Recordings of:—Arimondi, Battistini, 
R Sigrid Arnoldson, Boninsegna, Garbin, Kurz, 
Lilli Lehmann. Melba, Renaud, Sammarco, 
Schumann-Heink, Sembrich, also many deletions, 
acoustic and electr.c, for sale or exchange. Photo- 
graphs, letters of singers, instrumentalists and 
conposers.—MacHarg, 4, Westfield Drive, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


QCHUMANN’S Quintet (Schnabel); Fantasia 
© (Backhaus); Fantasiestiicke (Bauer); Bach's 
Goldberg Variations; Grieg’s Haugtussa; 
Debussy Preludes, etc. Exchange for 
Brahms’ Op. 18, 25, 26, 111, Mozart Quintet 515, 
Dvorak Op. 105.—Harrison, Chemist, Leyland. 








FIBRED Collection of Symphonies, Concertos, 

Overtures, etc. Opera, vocal.—Box No, 35, 
c/o “The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. 





FIBRED only: DB.7355-7, DB.7175-80, DB.8068-70, 

DB.7307-11, DB. 8074-7, LX.8445-8, L.1972-3, 
C.7514-6. Details, condition, price.—Ashcroft, 6, 
Dukes Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 





IBRED or equivalent condition: Schubert 7th, 
Blech D.1390-5; Beethoven 5th, Abendroth 
(Exchange Weingartner); Brahms Ist; Telefun- 
ken; Shostakovitch Ist.; Brahms Society; Sibelius 
Society, Volume IV; Haydn Societies, Trios and 
Quartets (any). State prices.—Parker, T.R.E., 


May, 1943 


H™Y. Widdop D.1887, D.1353; Evan Williams, 

DB.456; Lewys James, D.237; Fear, C.1822: 
Martinelli, DB.1139; McCormack, DB.343 (or 
Columbia, same titles) and Columbia 9753 (Ben 
Williams). Good prices for fine copies. For 
sale: Act 4 of ‘‘Boheme,” Col. LX.523-6; 
‘‘Tolanthe,” H.M.V. latest, minus_ overture. 
Miscellaneous records in fine condition. Ex- 
changes considered.—Williams, 66, Grace Road, 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 

chase large or smail Collections of Fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 


\fINIATURE Scores urgently required by 
- student.—Collins, 2, Wilton Avenue, Prest- 
wich, Manchester. 


PRIVATE Collections bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘“ The 
Gramophone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


ACHMANINOFF 2nd Symphony; Coates, “With 

a Song in my Heart ’’; Dohnanyi; Orchestral 

Suite (F minor), Tschaikovsky; Troika (H.M.V, 

DB.1279).—Chalmers-Hunt, Broad Oak, Near 
Canterbury. 


WANTED.—A.C. Mains Record Player. Write 
‘¥ stating model and price required.—Cun- 
ningham, “ Auchendarroch,’’ Wishaw, Scotland. 


ANTED.—Decca Portable Radiogram, or 

any portable radiogram.—Albert Whelan, 
24, Old Manor Court, Abbey Road, London, 
N.W.8. Maida Vale 7792. 


V ANTED.—New or slightly used Records of 























) BF., Decca or Regal-Zonophone.—Reply, 
giving catalogue and matrix number, title, to 
Box No. 600, c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


ANTED.—Records by Music Hall Stars, pre- 

1920, Leno, Elen, Chevailer, Chirwin, Lester, 
Roberts, etc.—Write to A. F. Jones, ‘‘Jordans,” 
Symonds Green Road, Stevenage, Herts. 








TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Rates for this section—fourpence per word with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s mame and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 





ALULAN'S Gramophone Library, a _ high-class 
Subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘‘The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 





BUSES from Finsbury Park and Archway (High- 
gate) bring you to London’s leading Sub- 
urban Gramophone Shop.—John Trapp, 9, Broad- 
way Parade, Crouch End, N.8. Mountview 1183. 





RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 
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"Waco raaet 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


Malvern, Worcs. 





SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling; whole libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


USED RECORDS 


small lots purchased 

















A Generous Allowance 


Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Record Dept. 
only. No lists issued. 








will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for aale or exchan 
Some won 


e in the Used 
erful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 


ques Vill buy for CASH ! ae 


Sell your Piano-Accordion, Saxo- 
phone, Clarinet, Drum, Trumpet, 
String Bass, for cash. 
"Phone Tem. Bar 9351. or call 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER Ltd. 
SE 138-140 Charing Cross Rd., London, WC. 























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry. with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until May 31st 





CAN YOU MAKE 


friends and influence people? Acquire a pleasing personality, 

charm and poise through RAPIDISM, fascinating new system o 

personality training approved by experts. Write now for free Booklet to : 
THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 


925, TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 
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Whatever your requirements SOLBEN PYRAMIB 


may be... 


RADIO SETS, GRAMOPHONES, NEEDLES 
RADIO-GRAMOPHONES, , 
STORAGE CABINETS, RECORDS, 


PICK-UPS, MOTORS, 
ACCESSORIES OF ANY KIND, OR REPAIRS, 


and whether you wish to 


BUY, SELL or EXCHANGE | THE BEST ON 


write, telephone, or call at 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE | RECORD 


ASTRA HOUSE The steel, the machinery and the 


men that go to the making of 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, “Golden Fycamid”™ Needles are 


now making munitions. They 
LONDON, W.C.2 are scarce, but they are still the 
, e ome 


best on record. 
TELEPHONE TEMRLE BAR 3007 








(4 doors ‘east of Cambridge Circus) 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 





























LO EO OL Lf mf fm fm 
A name to remember 


EXPERT HANDMADE THE 
GRAMOPHONES and:RADIO | GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


LTD 
A war time address 


“INGERTHORPE”’ Great North Rd. London, N.2 A nnounce 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 | that they have a limited quantity 














of 4 valve Record Amplifying 








A Chassis, complete with valves and 


EN CYCLOPEDIA OF | matched speaker giving 5 to 10 
RECORDED MUSIC watts output, A.C. or Universal, 


—just off the press f | at £15 each, carriage paid. 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed— 


cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 
usability. No lover of great music performed by great ASTRA HOUSE 
artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to | 121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


The (Gramophone Shop | (4 doors East of Cambridge Circus). 


Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3007. 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
intel ae aD = lle 











The GRAMOPHONE 








with Crchestra conducted by 
Henry Geehl 


Fascination. 
Morley-Marchetti 
Somewhere over the 
ill. May-De Rance 


RO 20521 

















ORGAN, DANCE BAND AND ME 


Billy Thorburn at the Piano 


The Soldier Boy from Caroline - - 
I'll soon be coming Home - - - 


1943 SUPER RHYTHM STYLE SERIES 
HARRY PARRY 


and his Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 
Stardust; The Dark Town Strutters’ Ball - - 


TEDDY WILSON 


and his Orchesira 


“} F 1973 


Warmin’ up; Blues in C Sharp Minor - - 


HARRY JAMES 


and his Orchestra 


Back Beat Boogie; Duke’s Mixture - 











and his Orchestra 
Whispering Grass 
Move it Over 
F 1974 


Out of this World 
Starlight Souvenirs 
F 1975 


Recent hits by 
GERALDC & his Orchestra 


I’m old Fashioned - - - 
You can’t say ‘‘ No”’ to a Soldier 


Ihad the craziest Dream - 
I want Somebody - . 


Daybreak; Dearly Beloved - F 1967 
} F 1968 


-\ F 1970 


7} Fiez 


When the lights go on Again 
Nain Nain - - - - 


At Last - - - - 
I've got a Gal in Kalamazoo 


I F 1963 


I met her on Monday - - 
Ev’ry night about this Time 


VERY IMPORTANT 


Have you taken your old records 

to your nearest Record Dealer 
—they will 
help io make 
new ones! 


~\ F 1964 
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‘The Gramophone 


Edited by 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 
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CHRISTOPHER STONE 


London Editor 
CECIL POLLARD 


INDEX TO VOLUME Xx 


Compiled by Alex. McLachlan 





June 1942 to May 1943 


June, 1942 pages 1-14 October, 1942 pages 57-70 February, 1943 pages 121-136 
July, 1942 = 15-28 November, 1942 __,, 71-86 March, 1943 » 137-152 
August, 1942 7” 29-42 December, 1942 ,, 87-106 April, 1943 » 153-166 
September, 1942 ,, 43-56 January, 1943 » 107-120 May, 1943 » 167-186 























Contributions etc., are included under ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” 


Note.—Compositions will be found under the name of their composers. Performers, technical articles, etc., ore grouped separately. 
Contributors of articles under “* Persons.” 


Numbers in italics refers to 


Analytical Notes and First Reviews (not the Editor’s reviews or references in articles) or to Technical Repcrts. Figures in brackets 
are intended as cross-references (e.g. correspondence dealing with earlier articles, etc.). Figures in bold type indicate some of the more 


important references. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAGE 

‘“* Adelina Patti’’ (F. W. Gaisberg) ; with Note on Recordings 
by P. G. Hurst ae ee 5 x +s, ce8 
Analytical Notes and First Reviews 4-7, 18-22, 31-33, 36, 46-48, 
51, 62-67, 75-80, 93-97, 108-112, 126, 127, 130, 131, 141-144, 
158-162, 173-175, 179 


‘“* Behind the Needle ’” (Herbert C. Ridout) 2, 17, 30, 45, 59, 72; 
90, 108, 124, 140, 156, 170 ("4 4l, 165) 


** Ben Davies, 1858-1943 ” (George Baker) . .. 180 
Book REVIEWS: 
Antonin Dvorék: His Achievement, edited Victor Fischl .. 176 
Art of Story Writing: Les Preston .. _« “29 
Background of the Blues: Tain Lang Be ‘s -. 146 
Ballad in Music, The: Sydney Northcote .. << “or 
Beetheven’s Second-Period Quartets: Gerald Abraham... gI 
Challenge: Poems by Wilfred Gibson is a or 
Conducting Without Fears: Joseph Lewis .. 5% s+ ee 
Encyclopaedia of Recorded Music, 2nd Edition 7" - me 
God Save the King : Its History and its Romance: P. A.Scholes 114 
Greatness in Music: Alfred Einstein : ve +. Va 
Latch-Key to Music, The: J. D. M. Rorke 
Music and the Line of Most Resistance: Artur Schnabel °. . gI 
Music in England: Eric Blom a ae 
Organ Music Review: C. H. Trevor 5 6 -. Q2 
Philharmonic : Thomas Russell : = ie ae 3 
The Music Goes Round: F. W. Gaisberg .. ce .. 155 
Twenty Soviet Composers: Rene Moisenco .. - —— 
Youth’s - Books of Great rs opel Dr. W. H. 
Ree * - <* 3 
“* Boyd Neel String Orchestra ” : (J. B. ) a ‘s <- ge 
Bristol’s Intensive Musical Education . . 56 
“* British Music—Recordings Asked For and Reviewed ” 
(Michael Griffith) .. 6 48 (83) 
“ Collectors’ Corner”: see also Historical, “ — <4 
Section I, 15,73 (27) 
** Concerning ‘ Fill- Ups aa (Douglas W. “Churchill) . 54 (83) 
CoRRESPONDENCE : 
Again that “‘ Thorny ” _— 27, 49, 56, 104, 136, 151 
An Unrepentant Collector . ¥ - <2 280 
** Announcing Records ” ‘ . 136 


“* Behind the Needle ” : Correspondence relating to 14, 41, 1 5 


“ Belshazzar ”—An Acknowledgment 182 (141) 
Birth of a ance * oe bx oe - 
Bouquet — - = bs bs 

British “ B’s ” . e Bee - '83 rs 


** Collectors’ Corner ” Broadcasts . . 
Concerning “‘ Fill-ups ” 

Cowan’s “‘ Better Land” .. a 
** Death and the Maiden,” Date of 


8s, 104, 135, 150 9) 
150 hes 








CorrESPONDENCE—contd. PAGE 
Deletions, see “‘ Records ” Section 
Dr. Reed’s Records 2 oe a - 69 (37) 


“* English Dances ” 
English Encyclopaedia ? 


166 (142) 
_ 166 
Even Professional Musicians . . . 


40, 69, 84, 104 


Francisco d’ Andrade x is - ‘ - ms 
“* General ” Articles Wanted es a = os 135 
Gramophone Influence on the Future... ie os 556 
Here’s a Letter on Jazz... - £8 
Improving the Gramophone 85; 104, 118, » 136, 152, 184 
Jazz i in South Africa . ‘ .+ 105 

** Jazz ” Preferred to ‘ ‘ Swing ” _ oe ge - 


Kathleen Long Challenges “‘ A.R. ” 


Khachaturian. Concertos 116, 183 nes 


Leon Jessel .. es cs ‘a . 13 
“ Long Playing ” Records .. ai a s+ Sat 
** Much Ado About Nothing ” Opera _ = «+ 565 
Music Endures—Speech Fades... - ae os a7 
Neglected Mary Garden .. ee 134 (83) 
News of Old Friends (Donalda, ete. ) si oe 83, 134 
Of Heddle Nash—and Other Matters... sz 70, 104 
Organised Recitals on a Tanker .. a 5 “. we 
Plea for More Bartok se ‘ <» i062 


Readers’ Choice: Correspondence Relative to "165, 182, 185 
Record Collectors Under Fire 69, 84, 104 (101), 117, 151 
Record Numbers Puzzle Him ‘ ‘ 

Record Salvage Campaign 

Records Sung i in “ Enemy ” Language sa 
“* Semele ’—Congreve or Pope ? .. a are 104, = 
** Shropshire Lad ” Appreciation .. a ‘cs 27 
Sims Reeves .. ; sy, 
Some Significant American Music 136 (88) 


70 
55> 58, "i 


Soviet Music i ae es <. «a 
The Gramophone in Stalag XXB .. ae a os, -&3 
The Gramophone in the East cs < - oo 588 
“The Psalms We Sing at es o. Oy 
Those Jean de ander’ Cylinders re i ms «+ 05 
To Delius Lovers ... 6 se at 134, 165 


“Trumpet Voluntary ” Mystery 165 = 
What the Troops Like—and Other Things 


Who was “ Signor Francisco” and ‘ * L’Incognita 20 1, 


135, 15! 
Why I Like the + el a 5 is . 105 
Why More Elgar ? sm Bie ae 83 (48) 
William Murdoch, The late a ee = Bs (66) 


Dance (including Jazz), see ‘‘ Records ” Section 
“* Delundus—Conservandus ” (W. R. Anderson) Ss oo 599 
Deletions, see ‘‘ Records ” Section 


Editorial 1, 15, 29, 43, 71 (150), 87, 121, 137 (165), 153; 167 








INDEX 





PAGE 
“ Felix Weingartner, 1863-1942” (F.G. Youens) .. a 
“ Geoffrey Toye, 1889-1942 ” (F. G. ae. se we wg 
“Gerald Moore ” (Walter Legge) se , ae a 
Gramophone Societies : 
Federation of Societies as a on ae oo. TS 
List of Addresses... te KS a a +s 6407 
Claygate i es ~ aa o .. 186 
Gerrards Cross ow - te - << 5 
Willesden ie ie bi aa is .. 186 
“ Harvests of Three Years ” (W. R. Anderson) es — - 


Historical Recordings, see “‘ Records ” Section 


“*Le Lac des Cygnes’: The Ballet, the Music and the 


Records ” (Douglas Ww. a eo a 10 
Library of Recorded Music ais = “ os ae 
Miniature Scores . 3 8 - 175 
“ My Interest in Music and the Gramophone ” (Philip A 

Humble) <i 7° - ie os at 
New Life for Russian Music... BS Per a .. 133 


Notes from Collectors 101 (104) 


Problem of Record Numbers ws F. me? (i) His Master’s 
Voice 171 





Questions and Answers .. 6d ia ar oi io Te 


“Ralph Vaughan Williams, born October 12th, a" with 
a Note by G. J. Cuming . «Gn 
Readers’ Choice 14, 28, 42, 52, 69, 86 , 106, 119, 131, 149, 186 
(165, om 185) 

“Record Collecting in Australia” (Ralph E. Higgins and 

L. Hevington-Root 4 
“ Record Collector ” (P. G. Hurst) 12, 26, 38, 53> 60, 82, 99, bonny 
132, 147, 164, 181 


Second Reviews (W.R.A.) g2, 111, 128 
** Sergei Rachmaninoff, 1873-1943 ” (Benno Moiseiwitsch) . 169 
* Shactahentags Symphonies, The” (A. Diamant) .. 133 
‘“* Some Significant American Music ” (W. R. Anderson) 88, (136) 


‘** Trials of a Record Assistant ”’ : ein a on aan 
Turn-Table Talk . ss , 3, 37, 155, 180 
“* Vita Brevis, Ars Longa ” (Christopher Stone) 107 (125) 
Where is the Federation ? ws .. 128 
‘“* W. H. Reed, M.V.O., Musician and Writer ” 

(F. G. Youens) 37 (69) 
** William Murdoch ; Pianist, Composer, Writer ” 

(F. G. Youens) ; 66 (84) 
“Yehudi Menuhin: After Four Years ” (F. W. Gaisberg) .. 157 


COMPOSERS AND WORKS 


(Arranged under the names of composers) : articles on composers’ works mentioned in “ Second Reviews,” etc., 


indicated in heavy type. 
PAGE PAGE 
Addinsell, Richard Bloch, Ernest (1880) 
Warsaw Concerto Abodah - 160 
(arr. two pianos) os ie a =e 
Theme from (electric organ) . 6 6 on ae Borodin, Alexander (1834-1887) 
Prince Igor: Overture ‘ i aa a ae 4 
Bach, Johann Sebastian (1685-1750) 
Flocks in Pastures Green Abiding és “8 << J Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897) 
Four Duets for Violin and Viola ~ 20 Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, in A minor, Op. 102 37 
Sonata No. 2 in D major, No. 3 inG major, and No. 3i in Hungarian Dance No. 12 in D minor (arr. violin, 
G minor (arr. for viola and piano) . 159 Joachim) . ee es so 96 
Symphony No. 1 in Cc minor, Op. ‘68 Ot: a = 
Bax, Sir Arnold Edward Trevor (1883) Symphony No. 4in E minor, Op. 98 __.. 
A Hill Tune . a << fee Variations and Fugue on a Theme of Handel, Op. 24 "Gs $3 
A Mountain Mood: Theme and Variations .. .. 160 Variations on a Theme by Haydn (Chorale St. Antonii) 170 
I Heard a Piper Piping... es ae ee 


Beethoven, Ludwig van (1770-1827) 


Pianoforte Concerto No. 3 in C minor, Op. 37, First 


Movement (condensed) 62 
Pianoforte Sonata No. 21 in C major, Op. 53 ( Waldstein) 19 
Rondo in C, Op. 51, No. 1 19 
Symiphonies ais Na a 153) 167 
Symphony No. 5 in c minor, Op. 67 re At .. UNE 
Trio in E flat, Op. 70, N ss ae Ae 5 
Violin Concerto in D siler. Op. 61 es Rs .. 167 

Bizet, p teers = Alexandre César Léopold (1838-1875) 
Micaéla’s Aria .. — at 3 .. 160 
rae Arlesienne Suite No.1 .. ae ae a ao we 





Bridge, Frank (1879-1941) 


Love Went A-riding ‘ ad ae aa a 1 
Britten, Edward Benjamin (1913) 

Hymn to St. Cecilia, Op. 27 aa Ss we vi 

Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo 2 ae 94, 111 
Butterworth, George Sainton — ees 

Rhapsody: A Shropshire Lad a 45 15, 30 
Byrd, William (1543-1623) 

Ave Verum Corpus ‘ 127, 138 
Chabrier, Alexis Emmanuel (1841- 1894) 

Villanelle des Petits Canards a os «os Fg 


B 








Chopin, Frédéric (1810-1849) 
Ballade No. 1 in G. minor, Op. 23 
Barcarolle in F sharp, Op. 60 . 
Berceuse, Op. 57 ; 
Etude in C minor, Op. 10, No. 12 
Impromptu in A flat, Op. 29 . 
Nocturne in D flat major, No. 8 ; Op. 27, ‘No. 2 
Polonaise in A major : : 
(arr. two pianos) 
Tarantelle .. 
Waltz No. 7 in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2 


Coates, Eric (1886) 
Knightsbridge March anise two Pa 
Over to You, March 


Se Samuel ( - 5-1912) 
Eleanore . 


Cowen Sir Frederick Hymen, Mus.D. ae 1935) 
Better Land, The (arr. Arnold) .. : 


Cui, César Antonovitch ne 1835-1918) 
The Statue 


Dale, Benjamin James ital 
English Dance : 


Delius, Frederick (1862-1934) 
Legende in E flat for Violin and Pianoforte 


di Capua 
O ’Sole Mio .. 
Dinicu 
Hora Staccato 
(arr. violin, Heifetz) 


Dohnanyi, Ernst von (1877) 
Serenade in C niin sa 10 (for violin, viola and 
violoncello) a“ 5% = 


Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 
(arr. violin, Kreisler) .. 


Elgar, Sir Edward, O.M. (1857-1934) 
Pomp and Circumstance Marches, Nos. 1 and 2 
Salut d’amour : ; i . 


Falla, Manuel de (1876) 
La Vida Breve: Danse Espagnole (arr. violin, Kreisler) .. 


Fauré, Gabriel Urbain (1845-1924) 
Ici-Bas ! os 
Les Berceaux, Op. 23, No. 1 . 
Les Roses d’ Ispahan, _ 39; No. 4 
Lydia 
Nell 
Soir 

Ferguson, Howard (1908) 


Pianoforte Sonata in F minor 


Flotow, Friederich von (1812-1883) 
Martha: M’ appari tutt’ amor 


Franck, César (1822-1890) 
Panis Angelicus 
Piéce Héroique (arr. orchestra, O'Connell) 


German, Sir Edward (1862-1937) 
Merrie England Dances ee 
English Rose 
** Nell Gwyn ” Dances 


Gershwin, George (1898-1937) _ 
Rhapsody in Blue (arrstwo pianos) 





PAGE 


Glazounov, Alexander C. (1865-1936) 
Stenka Razine: Symphonic Poem, Op. 13 ex 126, 138 


Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-1893) 
Faust: All Hail, Thou Dwelling .. ps - ca OF 


Grieg, Edvard eater (1843-1907) 
I Love Thee 161 
Pianoforte Concerto i inA minor, Op. 16: First Movement 
(condensed ; ss iis .« —e 
Springtime .. . 161 
Two Elegaic Melodies, Op. 34: The Last ‘Spring (No. 2) 62 


Hahn, Reynaldo (1875) | 
En Sourdine es sf i oe o. 749 
L’ Heure Exquise  .. i ais ate es 47, 71 
Offrande Bs os es om ie ne 47,71 


Handel, George Frederick (1685-1759) 
Samson: Let the Bright Seraphim .. ae oS ~» 60 
Semele: Where’er You Walk : oe a. 65 
Solomon: With Thee th’Unsheltered Moor ae «+ 5, 20 
** Water Music ” Suite (arr. Harty) 5s i. jo Oe 


Harris, Roy (1898) 
Symphony No.3... a 5s oe wa 93, 138 


Holst, Gustav Theodore (1874-1934) 
This Have I Done for My True Love... cs os 7x 


Ireland, John (1879) 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat Sa a ie «. 29 
The Soldier, and Sea Fever . 


Khachaturian, Aram (1903) 
Violin Concerto... 5 - a rr 138, 


Kreisler, Fritz (1875) 
Caprice Viennois_ .. 
Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 (Dvorak, arr. violin, Kreisler) 
Schén Rosmarin : : A = : 
Tambourin Chinois 


Leoncavallo, ‘eovene (1858-1919) — 
Mattinata 


Liadov, Anton Constantinovitch ( 1855-1914) 
Kikimora, and Music Box . 


Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 
Etude in E flat iia arr. piano, Liszt) 
Liebestraum . 
Petrarch Sonnet, No. ‘104 (from ‘ “Années de Pélerinage) 
** Rigoletto ” Paraphrase (Verdi, arr. piano, Liszt) ne 


Luigini, Alexandre C. L. J. (1850-1906) 
Ballet Russe: Marche mene and Valse Lente —— ony 
band) se 


Mascagni, Pietro (1863) 
Cavalleria Rusticana: Voi lo sapete (in English) .. 


Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix (1809-1847) 
On Wings of Song .. 161 
Songs Without Words : Op. 67, No. 4 (“ Bees’ Wed- 
ding ”) (arr. two pianos) Oe 
St. Paul, Op. 36: Be Thou F aithful Unto Death | i OS 


Moeran, Ernest John (1894) 
Symphony in G minor _ ie 50 - 109, 137 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791) 
Ave Verum .. oe - 92,77 
Fantasie and Fugue i inc major, K. 394. - ms a 97 
La Finta Giardiniera (K.196) 
A Maiden is an Evil Plight .. Ce Se «e agp@O 
Le — di Figaro (K.492) 
E Susanna non vien, and Dove sono . - by wee 
Non piv andrai (in English) . or or “64, 71 
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PAGE 

Mozart, Wolf, Amadeus * _aei. aie 

Oh, What Bitter Griefis Mine .. 72 97 

Symphony No. 29 in A (K.201) .. ‘a 18, 30 

Symphony No. 39 in E flat major (K. 543) .. 92 

Violin Concerto No. 4 in D, K.V.218 ne oo S99 

Violin Sonata in F major, K. S70 . on 127, 139 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 

Orpheus in the Underworld: Overture (electric organ) .. 65 

Paganini, Niccolo (1784-1840) 

Etude in E flat (arr. piano, Liszt) a bes x, ET 
Paradies, Pietro Domenico iit 

Toccata in A a és lO 
Parry, Sir Charles Hubert reed oe 

Jerusalem... ewe 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 
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